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IN A RECEIVER'S HANDS. 


T= Yellowstone Park Improvement Company is in the 

hands of a receiver. It is stated that the motion for a 
receiver was made at the instigation of Rufus Hatch, whois 
believed to be the largest creditor of the concern. Just what 
the exact factsof the case are, cannot now be known, but, as 
reported, it stands something like this: The application for a 


receiver was made in Trenton, N. J., before Judge Nixon, 


of the United States Court, by Charles E. Quincy, a stock- 
holder and creditor. Mr. A. L. Love, cashier of the Steb- 
bins Bank, of Livingston, Montana, which is a creditor of 


the company to the extent of $13,000 or $14,000, was ap- 
pointed receiver, and will for the present manage the affairs 
of the company for the benefit of the stockholders. 

The-liabilities of the concern are stated at $210,000, against 
which they have the hotel and furniture, which cost $150,- 
000, some few horses and cattle, and some sawmills built on 
Government land and used to saw for themselves timber be- 
longing to the United States. Rufus Hatch claims to have 
advanced $112,000 out of the $130,000 expended upon the 
project, and instigates these proceedings for the protection 
of this claim. 

The readers of Forest AND STREAM are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the history of this company, but we may 
give some additional inside facts about it. Among the in- 
corporators were a number of prominent men, but they were 
only figureheads, and the real parties in interest were Rufus 
Hatch, John Douglass, C. T. Hobart and Henry Douglass. 
John Douglass is the brother-in-law of Senator Windom, 
who made such a strong fight to have the Park given up to 
the exclusive use of this company. It appears now that 
these partners have falleu out, and John Dougiass tells the 
story of the final rupture as follows. After stating that 
negotiations had been in progress to pull the concern out of 





































































when, swollen by the precipitation of half a continent, it 
hurries towafd the Gulf. We may curb the waters when 
they are raindrops, or tiny rills, or springs, with some pros- 
pects of success, but to restrain the Father of Waters when 
once he has burst his banks, is impossible. 

The case is a plain one and demands attention from those 
in power. Even if it were taken in hand to-day it would be 
years before the full effects of the reforesting would be felt. 
If some measures are not at once adopted by the Legislatures 
of the different States and by the general Government to- 
ward the establishment of forestry commissions, and an intel- 
ligent and universal tree planting, the losses from floods will 
each year become more severe, and portions cf our territory, 
once reckoned most fertile and valuable, will be deserted by 
their inhabitants, and become mere waste land. 

The people are slow to learn, but it seems as if the lessons 
of the present year must have taught something to those 
most nearly affected, if not to the country at large. Will 
this lesson pass unheeded? Will another more severe be 
required ? 


issue of the pending arrangements, he continued: 


“The question of the settlement of the affairs of the company de- 
pended largely upon the temper and intentions of the creditors. If 
they were disposed to wait and be accommodating, there were two 
parties, one living West on the Northern Pacific and the other in New 
York, who were ready to put up the $30,000 Mr. Hatch demanded as 
a condition precedent for his retirement from the company. These 
two gentlemen were absent en an extended trip and were delayed 
thereon. I telegraphed Mr. Hatch, and received a reply from him 
dated New York, March 6. Hereitis. Read it for yourseif. You 
see it says, ‘Will wait ten days for a proposition from you.’ The ten 
days did not expire until last Sunday, and I now discover that Mr. 
Love was appointed receiver ten days ago. Arrangements to secure 
such appointment must have been pending when Mr. Hatch tele- 
graphed that he would wait. The Stebbins Bank, with which Re- 
ceiver Love is connected, is a creditor to the amount of $18,000, not 
all of it debts due the bank directly, but on paper they have cashed 
or bought. I further learn that Mr. Stebbins proposes to foreclose on 
the property and assume control of the affairs of the company, leav- 
jng us out in the cold, but he will discover that he cannot do this 
easily, as we will fight for our rights.” 

“Who are ‘we?’ ” 

‘“‘Well, there are a number of figureheads, of course, but Henry F. 
Douglass, my son, C. T. Hobart, and myself, with Rufus Hatch, con- 
stitute the ‘we.’ By the terms of a private contract entered into be 
tween Henry Douglass and Mr. Hobart on the one hand and Rufus 
Hatch on the other, the latter was to receive 35 per cent. of the inter- 
est in the Improvement Company, leaving 65 per cent. for the rest of 
us, and this private contract, which will have to be made public soon, 
is all we have to show for our right, title and interest in the company. 
By the terms of that contract the three parties named bound them- 
selves solemnly to stand together and protect their mutuality of in- 
terest. No important measure to be carried into effect without the 
consent of two out of the three.”’ 

The Livingston, Mont., Enterprise says, regarding the sit- 
uation at the Park: 

C. F. Hobart, agent of the Park Improvement Company, at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, is securing the claims of a few of the creditors, 
by giving mortgages upon the company’s chattels. To one a lien 
upon the stock of liquors has been issued, and to another security 
upon the piano at the hotel, and so on. The carpenters who are 
holding the hotel wish to be secured in the same way, but Mr. Hobart 
told them he thought they had a good enough thing if they could 
maintain it without any mortgages. 

It was supposed, at first, that this application for a 
Receiver might have been made for the purpose of arousing 
sympathy for the broken down company, and thus in- 
fluencing legislation at Washington in their favor. This 
does not appear to be the case, however, and since it is seen 
that the only sufferers are the speculators who went into the 
scheme with their eyes open, we presume that very few tears 


will be shed en their account. If all that is said is true, the 


OPENING OF THE TROUT SEASON. 

} EFORE we go to press again, the trout season will be 

opened in the State of New York. That is, it will be 
legally opened all over the State, although in fact few 
waters, besides those of Long Island, will be actually fished. 
There are enthusiastic anglers who would fish on the coldest 
day in mid-winter, if the season was lawfully opened on that 
day, and who will fish Long Island waters on the Ist of 
April, no matter how much the east wind may whistle about 
their ears. Others, more sensible, will await the coming of 
weather fit for angling, when they can cast their lines with- 
out suffering, and we will wait with them. 

The fishing-tackle dealers are busy in filling orders, and in 
showing the novelties in tackle that have been put on the 
market since last year. In this line there is nothing particu- 
larly worthy of note outside of reels. Several new reels are 
out, and they seem to combine all that an angler can wish 
for. We think there has been a great improvement in reels 
within the year, and it would seem as if perfection had at 
last been reached. ‘lhe curbstone dealer in walking-cane 
rods has not yet made his appearance. By the time the 
angle worms get to the surface, and begin to bask in the 
moon’s cool rays, he will be out with his traps to sell to 
boys with more pennies than j udgment, and who will show 









only heavy loser is Hatch. 


have less than they did. 


UNHEEDED LESSONS. 


were stirred by tales of the suffering along the Ohio River. 


Now we learn that the valley of the lower Mississippi isa vast 
inland sea, that farmsare many feet under water, that stock 
is drowned, that men, women and children are living on 
rafts and in the lofts of gin houses; that, unless Government 
aid is extended to these poor peuple, they must starve. This 


aid should be sent them. It cannot be done too quickly. 
The tale is a pitiful one. It is also an oft repeated one. 
But no remedy, except the ancient one of building dirt walls, 


which are washed away as soon as the water reaches them, is 


suggested. Occasionally a seeker for a fat contract at Wash- 
ington proposes to wall in the river from source to mouth. 


Still the destruction of the forests goes on, and will continue 


until the burdens of the unhappy people who dwell on the 
banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi become too great to be 
longer borne. When the annual floods have depopulated 
this great and once fertile and prosperous region, then our 
sluggish legislators may be induced to take some action. In 
the mean time, God help the poor people in the Southwest, 
whose possessions are annually destroyed by the floods. 

Our law givers are slow to learn. They follow public 
opinion, never lead it. And until the public sentiment shall 
demand in unmistakable tones that our fields and hills be 
reforested, the law makers may be trusted to do nothing. 
From the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, where the 
terrible effects of our criminal waste of the woodlands are 
fast making themselves felt, will come the cry for protection 
from floods which are annually more dreadful, and this cry 
will be taken up sooner or later all over the country. 

This protection must be on a scale commensurate with the 













It is to be hoped, however, that whoever manages it in the 
future will have a little more regard for the rights of the 
Government and the people than has been manifested by 
Hobart and Hatch; certainly whoever he may be he cannot 


HAT is the lesson which the floods of the winter teach 
us? A few weeks since, the sympathies of the country 


their companions their ‘‘genuine Japanese fishing-rod which 
shuts up into a bully cane.” 

The trout exhibition at Blackford’s, in Fulton Market, 
will be up to the usual standard, and will repay lovers of 
trout to inspect. Trout of all sizes, ages and colors will be 
present from all parts of trout-bearing America, as well as 
from some parts of Europe. Truly the 1st of April in New 
York City is the anglers’ holiday. 





Srockine PRESERVES. — We understand that Messrs. 
Reiche & Bro. have furnished, during the past winter, over 
two thousand live quail to parties who desired to turn these 
birds out for the purpose of stocking their grounds. Of 
these, it is said that more than one-half have died in 
captivity, through the ignorance or neglect of those who had 
them in caarge. In many cases the birds were not supplied 
with gravel, and in others no greens were given them. and 
they soon succumbed to disease. The hints published in 
these columns a few weeks ago should have been more 
carefully observed. For Mr. Lorillard’s preserve in New 
Jersey a number of English pheasants have been imported, 
as well as a lot of English partridges, and arrangements are 
being made fora large shipment of prairie chickens from 
the West. All these moves are in the right direction and 
it is to be hoped that they will be crowned with success. 

Woopcock rn THE City.—Last week a dead woodcock, 
which had flown against the telegraph wires, was picked up 
by a hackman in the Bowling Green in this city. Another, 
killed in the same way, was found in a gutter in Canal 
street. Both were large birds and in good order. In New- 
ark, N. J., one was found dead on the roof of a piazza, having 
evidently flown against the house during the night and 
dropped down on to the roof, where it was found the next 
morning. The last of the birds are moving along now. Many 


have been here for nearly a month. 


‘‘WoopcraF?” is in an advanced state of preparation, and 


will probably be ready for delivery in less than two weeks’ 
time. Judging from the enthusiastic letters which we re- 


forces te be resisted. As well attempt to bind the ocean in ceive about it, old ‘“Nessmuk’s” book is going to have a boom, 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


_ A ANY of the readers of Forest anp Stream will no 
4 doubt take with them on their summer tour or vaca- 
tion a camera. Those who expect to do so should purchase 
it now, and devote some time to practice, before going into 
the field to take views. The experience gained in this way 
will be of great value to them, saving many failures, and 
enabling them to bring home a good set of views, instead of 
a lot of plates, which, through the lack of knowledge of the 
operator, may, when developed, produce results altogether 


unsatistactory. 

There are plenty of books devoted to the subject of Ama- 
teur Photography, and the beginner will, of course, study 
them for information on the subject. The following re- 
marks are intended merely to give certain hints, which are 
not found in the books. The trouble with such volumes 
usually is, that they are written by professional photograph- 
crs, to whom the business is an old story, and who, because 
they know all about it, take too much for granted, and 
assume that the minute details of the work are known to 
every one. They are not simple enough. The writer is an 
amateur, self-taught, and hopes, by mentioning some of the 
difficulties which he has encountered, to help the readers to 
avoid or conquerthem. Ashe is writing entirely for be- 
ginners, some definition of the terms used may be given. 
The 

Lens is the disc of glass at the back of the tube, through 
which the light reaches the glass plate, which receives the 
picture. The 

Tube is the metal cylinder, through which the light comes 
to the lens, its purpose being to keep out all side lights, and 
to admit only those from directly in front of the lens. The 

Cap is the covering for the open end of the tube, by the 
application of which all light is excluded from the camera. 
The 

Drop is a cap, perforated with a small hole in its center, and 
closing with a spring. The 

Ground glass is a plate of this material in a frame at the 
back of the camera box. It receives the image of the picture 
through the lens, and the operator, by looking at this reflec- 
tion, is enabled to decide whcther his instrument is properly 
focussed or not. The 

Camera is the box with bellows and slide, and when ready 
for use has the lens in position in front and the ground glass 
at the back. The 

Tripod is the frame of three jointed legs, on top of which 
the camera rests and revolves. The 

Plate holder is a light-tight frame, into which the plates are 
put for the purpose of exposing. The 

Shields are slides, usually of pasteboard or thin wood, which 
cover the plates when in the holder. 

Since the lens forms the basis of all good pictures it is of 
the utmost importance to get a good one. It is much better 
to spend money on this, rather than in procuring a showy 
outfit. With a cheap, camera but a good lens, you can get 
excellent results, and the lens can be used for a camera of 
different size, if you should wish at any time to 
take larger views. When you have obtained your instru- 
ment, and know how to put it together and take it to 
pieces, it will be well to go out of doors and learn to set up 
and take down your camera, so as to be able to set it up on a 
level, or square. The base line of the picture should be 
parallel to the lower margin of the plate. Practice looking 
through the instrument at the landscape, and be careful to 
get a good proportion of sky, fore and back ground. Face 
the instrument to the view you wish to take, put the ground 
glass in position at the back of the camera, and then look 
through it, covering the head and back of the instrument 
with a dark cloth, so as to exclude all light except that which 
enters through the tube. Looking toward the light before 
you, yeu will see on the ground glass the picture that you 
wish to take. If you should see nothing, slide the back of 
camera—and so the ground glass—backward or forward 
until you do see“the image. Then adjust the camera by a 
screw in the position in which the image appears most dis- 
tinct. This is called focussing, and is the same operation 
which you go through when you use an opera glass. In 
focussing, always select some definite, distinct object, and 
be sure that this object is sharply detined on the ground 
glass. Now move the camera on the tripod to right or left, 
still looking through the ground glass with the head and in- 
strument covered with a dark cloth,soasto exclude all 
light except that which enters through the tube. Observe 
the effect of the shadows and the light, and you will very 
likely find that by taking in some additional object or 
through the changes of light you will have a much better 
picture than in the first position. The light often strikes 
the angles of a house in such a way as to make the shadows 
very dark, and to spcil what would be a very good picture 
if taken in a different position. Never face your camera so 
that the sun will shine into the tube, for this will throw the 
shadows in the wrong direction. Deep shadows and bright 
objects do not time well together in the same view. The 
exposure will be too short for one, and too long for the other. 

in taking off the cap, do it quickly, but without jarring the 
instrument, and carry the hand down and toward the tripod, 
not out in front. In returning it, catch the tube on the lower 
side first. When the drop is used, no discretion as to time 
can be exercised, but as the drop can be used only in a strong 
light, you often have to work with the cap. It is necessary, 
then, to time the exposure, and as it is not always convenient 
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stronger than at the same hours in winter. The reflcction on 


with the instantaneous plates. It requires judgment and 
practice, therefore, to time the exposure. 

To test this, place a plate in the camera. Remove the 
shield next to the lens, cap and uncap as quickly as possible. 
Now push the shield about one-third of the way into the 
holder, and expose the plate, according to your judgment, 
and cap; push the shield in a little further, making two- 
thirds of the way in, and expose say one second and cap. 
Now push the shield into position, and you have a plate ex- 
posed to three different spaces of time. the longest time being 
at the small end of holder. Develop until the picture begins 
to sink, and, after fixing, you can then judge which part 
was timed correctly. The instantaneous plates are the best 
for generai use, as they can be used with either the drop or 
cap. When you have become accustomed to timing them, 
do not change the kind of plate that you have been using, as 
all your experience will be lost and will avail you nothing 
with a slow plate—that is, as to time required for exposure. 


Mark your shields ‘‘exposed,” and when you put the plates | & 


into the holder, have that side of shield next to the plate. 
After exposing the plate, turn the shield and put it into the 
holder with the word outside. By this plan, you will not 
forget that the plate has been exposed, and will not take, or 
attempt to tike, two pictures on the same plate, when they 
are only made for one. 

When away from your base, or in camp, it is not neces- 
sary to have aruby light, unless you want to develop your 
plates. Try this plan. In the daytime or with any light, 
place your shields in the holders with the word ‘‘exposed” in- 
side. Cut the paper that confines the cover on your box of 
plates, then put the box and holders on some board, or on 
your bed, where youcan work. When it is dark, take out the 
shields to holder, by feeling, then remove a plate from the 
box with the right hand, not touching the face of the plate, 
but holding the edges between the thumb and fingers. 
Then, with the thumb of the left hand, scratch the corner of 
the plate. If that is the film side, it will chip; if the glass 
side, the nail will slip. Take the slide in the left hand and 
put the plate into it with the film side out. Keep the box 
and the mats, and return the plates to the box with mats 
between them after exposing. Wrap the box in paper, and 
develop at your leisure. Never remove an undeveloped 
plate except in the dark—not even in the moonlight—or in a 
ruby light. 

Plates can be put in or taken out of holders ina dark 
closet in daytime, if no light is allowed to touch them. 

Owing to the suction of the water and the smooth surface 
of the bottom of tin developing trays, plates often stick, and 
are difficult to remove from tray. This can be avoided by 
making two or three slight dents, made from the under 
side, in the bottom. You will then be able to get the 
finger under the plate and remove it easily. Always keep 


your lens well protected from the dust, and be careful not to | 


scratch it. Dust it off with a fine brush or by blowigg on 
it; never rub with cloth or paper. 
The following is one of the latest and best formulas for 


developing: 
A—Pure carbonate of potash (free from chloride) . 90 parts. 
OR os nso tees sasenkscuens icnnabeacksoke.s Cele 200 ” 
FOB GONE. ccsin -cicscenecsssds -aeeensasse 12 a 
RN ON RII 55s 5 cacawesus ennawasvasesesscen 25 * 
IO ME. iss. 5 i ciccevescnaedsavesesh bacwsanees 1% 
MM: costs: ioninvss ons sans aS ae wean eees atk ee ee ee 100 , 


To develop a 5x8 or smaller plate, to three ounces of 
water add sixty drops each of A and B. Ifa stronger con- 
trast, deeper shadows, are required, drop a few drops of B 
into your graduated glass and pour the developer in your tray 
into glass and return to tray. Never add a strong chemical 
to that in the tray, as it does not get well mixed. When you 
use the developer for the second plate, if you find you have 
too much of B, add say half the quantity of water to tray. 
You can get good results up to six ounces of water. 

Unlike the ammonia formulas, this is not unpleasant to 
use in a confined room, and will not fog the plate. The 
chemicals can be bad dry, and the water added when re- 
quired. 


“THE ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA.”—The eager: 
ness with which sportsmen are calling for Judge Caton’s 
work on the North American deer, shows very clearly how 
large a proportion of those who enjoy the noble sport of big- 
game hunting desire to pursue this sport intelligently. It is 
an axiom thatthe man who is most successful asa hunter or 
angler will be he who is most familiar with the habits of the 
game or fish which he pursues. Most of our readers appre- 
ciate this, and since our reduction ef the price of this book 
has brought it within the reach of all, we are not surprised 
to find the demand for it very large and constgntly in- 
creasing. 


















to hold a watch, you should learn to count by seconds. With 
a little practice you can learn to count accurately. Not one 
in fifty can do so without practice. The time for exposure 
depends on the strength of the light, the rapidity of the 
plates, the time of day and the time of the year. From9 
o’clock to 4, in the bright days of summer, the light is 


the ground glass will enable you to judge of the strength of 
the light. If the objects come out strong and clear, the light 
is better than when the objects are dim. If the plate is ex- 
posed for a sufficient time, say twenty to thirty seconds, a 
picture can be taken, even though the reflection on the glass 
is scarcely to be seen; but when the colors and objects are 
bright, a flash of light through the lens is all that is required 
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BETWEEN THE LAKES. 
Eighth Paper. : 
BY THE GREEK PROFESSOR. 


T was a beautiful morning when the Judge and the Pro- 
feesor came out from their tent, yawning and rubbing 
their eyes, and with an indescribable sense of rest in every 
bone and muscle, such as comes to him who breathes the 
pure air of Superior. Beautiful! Would tbat I could de- 
scribe the scene that met our eyes as we stood at the door 
of our tent that still July morning. In front of us stretched 
the calm blue waters of Superior, broken only by that swell 
whose outline is beauty, and by that hushed rull and sob on 
the beach that is music to the ear. The air never was 
clearer, and the blue of the Jake and the blue of the sky 
seemed bluer because of that perfect sea of transparency 
that Jay between them. 

Five miles to our left, projecting into a long curve of the 
lake, was the Grand Portal, the most magnificent of the 
Pictured Rocks. The sun shone with marvelous splendor 
on the eastern side of this great portal, opening to our view 
the huge cavern in its depths, although we were miles away. 
I gazed with astonishment, for the unseen hands of that 
strangely clear morning seemed to have lifted, and borne 





toward us, the massive rock, till it appeared scarcely a mile . 


away. In the distance gleamed the white speck of a sail- 
boat. Perhaps some of our ftiends from Munising were 
coming on a fraternal visit and fish. But the Judge was 
impatient and the boat at least an hour away. Our excur- 
sion had heen planned for days, and we would not delay on 
an uncertainty. The Judge drew his goid spectacles astride 
his nose, frowned ominously, and “wrote ona pine board 
this legend, ‘‘Gone two milessouth of Beaver Lake, trouting,” 
and placed it on the table—the first place the strangers would 
seek. : 

With jerked venison and biscuit in our wallets, and shot- 
un, rods and hatchet in our hands, we wended our way to 
the bluff on the south side of Beaver Lake. How calm and 
placid ~ the little lake in the virgin bosom of that forest 
green. To thesouth the unbroken swell of the green rose 
till the far-away hilltop seemed kissed by the blue of the 
sky. In the midst of this rising mass of unbroken forest 
aravine seemed to wind its way, trending gently toward 
the south and west, and in this ravine we doubted not the 
waters of the creeks we were going to explore found their 
way into Beaver Lake. 

A quarter of an hour’s brisk exercise with the paddle 
brought us to the south shore of the lake. The bottom 
along this shore is seen distinctly through the clear water, 
and at times is almost pure yellowish white sand saingled 
with coarser gravel; at other times the gravel changes to 
boulders and large stones, and next we glide over an inter- 
val as smooth and solid as a marble floor, for here the smooth 
sandstone is washed clear of all débris. Fora goodly dis- 
tance the bank along this shore is about a yard in height 
above the level of the water. Portions of this bank to the 
very water’s brink are thickly set with white cedar trees, 
some standing erect and others leaning far over the bosom 
of the sparkling waters. Other portions of the bank, when 
viewed from the distance of a few hundred yards, look as 
if a solid wall of rock had been raised a yard high by the 
masterly skill of the mason, but, on nearer approach, you 
find it a wall ef boulders as large as a man’s head, laid with 
great regularity and evenness by the hand of those great 
storms from the northwest which so frequently heave the 
bosom of this little inland lake. But all at once an excla- 
mation came from the Judge: 

“A deer!” 

‘‘Where?” said the Professor. 

“To the west of us, just around the point and the dipping 
cedars,” was the calm reply of the Judge. 

“Get your gun ready and I will bring you near enough 
to get a shot,” and his pole grated on the sand and the boat 
shot forward steadily, and the Professor held his gun in a 
firm grasp. But the story has been told, and with only such 
canes as the Judge’s long experience in the intri- 
cate windings and technicalities of law would logically ne- 
cessitate. Suffice it to say that with the deer in the boat, 
and the boat upon the bank among the cedars, and compass 
in hand the Judge and the Professor were soon moving due 
south. 

A quarter of a mile of dense white cedar being passed 
with great difficulty and toil, we found ourselves at the foot 
of the bluff and the beginning of the hard-wood timber. 
As we climbed the hills, now following the windings of 
ravines as often as they bore in the direction whither we 
were going, and now following the narrow but well-trodden 
runway of the deer, we often paused to admire the beauty 
of this virgin forest, and to stand in amazement beneath the 
high-reaching branches of some hoary denizen of the woods. 
How beautiful and smooth and shapely were the becches, 
and how the birches reached upward toward the light. And 
maples! such maples. In my boyhood in Indiana I thought 
I had seen the prince of sugar trees, but never have I looked 
up into such towering and wide-spreading sugar tree a as 
I did that morning. The memory of tke yision of those 
large maples haunts me to-night in my study. There were 
but few of the exceeding large ones, many of the beautiful 
smaller ones. ‘After, perhaps, a half mile of rolling land, 
the Judge in front struck one of the wildest and thickest 
swamps we ever saw. The undergrowth was small, but as 
thick as the quills on the back of that porcupine which the 
Judge did not kill in the midnight watches. Rod by rod the 
Judge hewed his way into the midst of the tangle, throwing 
the half severed saplings to the right and the left until, almost 
before we were aware of it, we were on the banks of the 
first branch of the creek we sought. It might almost be 
said upon the creek, for it was scarcely more than eighteen 
inches wide, and about as deep, and frequently, for a few 
feet, would vanish under the roots and moss of the swamp. 
The water was clear, cold and sweet, and fishing it for a few 
rods some very prettily marked, though small, trout were 
taken. Leaving this creek, and still pressing toward the 
south, the Judge, still puffing and panting, emerged from 
the swamp and rejoiced to move on more easily over the 
rolling hard wood timber land. Mingled with the hard- 
wood here were some giant white pines, lifting their skel ton 
arms high above tife surrounding forest, for they were dead. 
I could but pause beneath them and look up and wonder 
what vicissitudes of human life they could tell of if they 


had speech. Others again were in a vigorous old age, 
and here and there were groups 0 ne hemlock, the Jargest 
trees in the neighborhood excepting the pines, 
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; the woods rang with his | steak, which was curling on the griddle—‘‘but for a liberal 


hearty laugh. Then he forgave the Judge his e rated | Presbyterian who takes his drop at atime, that lake was a 
tim squirrel rifle and the buck or orgave | little too deep for comfort, and—” here the Professor 
his 


omissions, that he w: the huge buck, that he did | coughed, and the Judge looked up, and with an innocent 
powder behind eyery ball—all these things the Professor | simplicity the Professor asked, 

ve, and remembered them against the Judge nomore.| ‘‘Isn’t supper about ready?” d 

Professor laughed till he was so weak he could hardly| ‘‘Yes, it is ready,” said the Judge, with rosy cheeks; and 


wned | stand, and the tears came into his eyes. Finally he gasped | he placed the fragrant steaks on the table. 





Y” shouted the Judge, as he pressed 


!” from the Judge, as he floundered 
ee deep in the water, for the banks of 
the little creek were in many places on a level with the water, 
and the roots of the grass were covered as in a freshet. 

joints of our rods were soon together, and we were on the 
soft springy margin of the creek casting for trout, and taking 


The creek here is from two to four feet wide, and about 
the same depth, occasionally spreading out into a shallow 
pond. From the narrow and deep channels under the edge 
of the sod, we lifted some very pretty though small trout. 
Following the stream downward you soon pass from the 
je meadow into the cedars, 


of ald 
‘There are trout there 


forward into the meadow. sides ac 


feet on the pole, 


and thence out again into 
thickets of black alder, and almost every rod of the 
creek contains trout, small, but increasing in size as you 
toward the lake. The adventurous trapper has been 
ter the beaver, whose haunt we discover in the decay- 
ing dams over the creek, and cut logs along its bank? 
found the trapper’s little hut, and in a reverent attitude—for 
the door was so low he had to enter on his hands and knees 
—the Judge explored the interior, finding beaver teeth and 
hoops for stretching the skins. 
his main branch of the creek was fished by the now 
wearied’ Judge and Professor for perhaps a mile from the 
first beaver meadow where they struck it, with constantly 
increasing numbers and size of 
rapidly into the west, and our legs are weary 
black alder. The Judge calls a halt. 
mile more of creek between us and the lake, and extremely 
slavish walking on its banks. The Judge takes his bearings, 
decides about where the boat ought to be, and boldly plunges 
, black alder and swamp, to the rolling 
away. big Pdi od soon follows, 
sappears Over 2 ts: 
made a mistake. You 


the Professor follows close behind. 


h. But the sun is gliding | from the Judge salutes his ear. 


with riding the 


There is at least a | comical smile, bordering on the pathetic. 


and as the Judge place to 5 


‘Hold on, Judge, you have certainly 
are bearing too far to the west.” 

The Professor’s legs were tired and he wanted to halt the 
The Judge pulled his specta- 
at the sun, swept the 
ce, looked into the com- 
said, ‘‘I am right,” and rolied on. The Pro- 
ily, but with confidence in the Judge, pressed 

i, down hill, through the ground hem- 
lock, which now and then clutches your feet like a vise, the 
unwearied Judge strides. The Professor is in despair, and 
int of calling a halt to rest, when the Judge pauses 
at the foot of a hill and calmly wipes his steaming brow, un- 
til the Professor comes up,*or rather down, into the ravine. 
That was a beautiful little ravine in which they halted, 

tr@ching backward and upward into the hills, apparently 
losing itself in the deeper shadows beyond. It was somewhat 
open where they stood, and a few 
le of the brook which they had left a half mile back. 
oubled on them. Down through the middle of this 
ravine there came a little tiny brook of clear, sweet, spring 
Just below were a few lily pads, and just above an 
old limb of a tree lay on the see 

‘*Well, I am going to cross above there,” said the Judge. 
ing to cross right here,” said the Professor. 

is the shortest distance between two 
The Judge moved off. The Professor lin a@ moment 
his mind and then started. 
steps, and the Professor found himself in the yielding mud 
up to one knee and with a grunt of disgust backed out. Just 
at that moment there came a voice from above. 
fessor, come here, I am in a tight place.” 

“Tt seems rather loose around where you are, Judge, what 
is the matter?” innocently asked the Professor, for the Judge 
had not seen him back out, nor heard his expletive. 

_ ‘‘Well,” said the Judge with more emphasis than the occa- 
sion would seem to warrant, ‘‘I am here, and can neither 
advance nor retreat. In front the bottom has entirely dropped 
out, and the old timb in the rear is so small and smooth that 
lam afraid to attempt to turn back.” 

“Well, what are you 
sor with a chuckle, for 


Judge till he could catch 
cles down, sighted 
woods to the north with a quick 


below we could hear 


ngly innocent soil. 


sits the wearied Professor. 


to do about it?” said the Profes- 
8 enjoyed seeing the Judge 
‘‘Are you going to camp there for the 


he Judge’s only reply was, ‘‘Cut me a pole and throw it 
the rest of the way across.” 
flung the hatchet with a spiteful 
force, not at the Professor, but at the solid earth behind 
the Professor picked up the hatchet, and 
to select a suitable grub; for was he not 
tired, and was not the Judge calmly awaiting his actions? 
Did not the Professor know that the Judge would not get 
away from him? 
urry,” said the Judge, “‘it is getting late, and Lam tired 


hurried a little, but he knew the Judge would 
, and so he kept trimmin: 

order that it might more safely support the 

the Professor had left here and there a projecting limb a foot 


iz 
“It is ready, Judge,” said the Professor. 
‘Reach me the end easy,” said the Judge, “easy, or you 
will push me off.” 
There was no malice in the Professor’s heart, and he did 
, and in doing so sli 


these words the Ju 


not leave in a h 


easy to the Jud 
the end of the limb with one foot and was 
the mud. He was just 


the Judge’s leg when he threw the 
dient to the impulse he followed. The Professor 
in amazement broke out: 


; It was a custom of the Judge and the Professor, after the 
“Why don’t you get out?” f day’s toils were over, to light the candles, and retire to their 
ine my shoe with me.” was the panting ap- couch, and have some of the delights of conversation and 

swer of the Judge. He pulled and panted, and grunted and | literature. The evening of this busy day was no ae 
, but with no appreciable effect. The Professor was | tothe rule. For, perhaps, an hour they read with only an 


the background applauding, encouraging, laughing till his | occasional remark. The Professor saw the Judge giving 
hed. now and then a vicious slap at some imaginary fly under his 


“I am coming, I am coming,” shouted the Judge after a of the coverings, but without much success. He finally 
second attempt. ‘I am coming with my shoe on, too,” and ame impatient, and began to turn down the covers as if 
something of the Judge’s hearty good humor began to beam | he were going to annihilate some stubborn juryman. He 


on his face. A long and steady pull and he stood with both | gave an earnest look through his glasses and, with a yell 
Shuiies with mud and water, and sweating | that would have made a Comanche Indian blush with shame, 


at every pore. A moment more and he stands safely on, the | he bounded—literally bounded—from the bed, striking the 
an and the Professor, laughing at his sorry plight | sloping side of the tent. 7 . 
and murmuring to himself, ‘The wicked stand in slippery| ‘‘A snake! a snake!” he cried, and with an energy born of 
laces,” cautiously follows the Judge’s path without his mis-| natural disposition and close confinement, he attacked it 
ortune. with a loose tent pin, and in a moment a harmless little gar- 
A brisk walk of half an hour brings us to the brow of a| ter snake was wriggling its last on the sands of our tent 
hill, and away across the tops of the cedars gleams the water floor. The delights of literature were over for that — 
of Beaver Lake. But such a half mile of swamp as lies be-| The Professor laughed till his strength was exhausted; 
tween us and the boat! The Judge plunges boldly in and | laughed himself to sleep. But the Judge had a troubled 
Tne ars stand so close | sleep, and moaned, ard in the silent hours of the night gave 
together that the Judge can with difficulty press his 220| the clothes a most vigorous kick, muttering as he did so, 
pounds through, and the tough dead limbs come so near to | ‘‘Darn the snake!” 
the ground — he a aunt under. Now, — see = —— 
sor forges ahead, and part of the time squeezing between the 
cedars and part of the time on hands and knees, he worms IN THE WOODS, AND OUT. ; 
his way along. The Judge groans and then he gives a sigh W HY it seems but yesterday that passing down this 
of relief, for here two or three cedars have fallen down and path I heard the tuneful wings of busy bees circling 
knocked others with them, and the Judge mounts their trunks | along the misty morn to forage on the blossoming fields. 
and walks with comparative ease. The Professor haswormed | The woods were vocal with songs. The air was ladened 
his way on hands and knees ahead, and then another lament | with perfume from the flower-crowned hills. 
Far, far below, the fog hung in the valley like a lake. 


“I don’t believe I can get through,” says the Judge with a | Cool, shady groves were on the distant shores, and now and 
then glad echoes ferried the robin’s simple song across the 
The Professor looked up, and there, fifteen feet in the air, | silent deep to me. This, thought I, as I looked away toward 
was the Judge, swaying to and fro on the last partially fallen | the blue hills, around me, is nature’s walled city. Builded 
cedar and looking in despair at the Professor on his stomach, | like unto the — with its twelve great gates, that lies away 
crawling througb the seemingly thicker cedars, and satisfied | out eternityward. 
with his 125 pounds of avoirdupois. He wasin too close a} And yet I know that to these courts autumn would come 
ae He gave an encouraging smile to the Judge | and demand the scepter of. summer. 
and then crawled on, for he had caught a glimpse of the| Well do 1 remember on a September evening, when the 
water just beyond. Hot, exhausted by his toil, hounded by | crimson banners of sunset were streaming from the western 
the demoniac mosquito, he sank on the mossy margin of the | sky, how I watched great flocks of birds drifting through 
lake and waited for the Judge. He soon came, but had mis- | the defiles out to the south to join a sorrowing queen that 
calculated as to the location of our boat. It was at least a | had deserted the halls of day; deserted because the heralds 
uarter of a mile to the west of us. What was to be done? | of autumn were telling of the barbarians coming. And oh! 
he Professor sat still in quiet contentment, for that was | what changes were wrought! The landscapes were decked 
the Judge’s problem. He quickly began its solution. in brown and gray: the forest was despoiled of its dress; 
“Shades of my fathers,” said the Professor, when he | flowers were buried in unmarked graves, and when the un- 
turned his head a few moments afterward to look at the | leashed whirlwinds of the equinox rolled all that was beauti- 
Judge, ‘‘is it possible that this is the learned Judge, the elo- | ful into drifts of mouldering ruin, nothing but a specter of 
quent advocate, the cultured and genial gentleman whom I | the vernal scene was left to me. 
so frequently meet on the streets of our city and at ourcol-| But then I soon fell into line with autumn and became as 
commencements? It cannot be.” one of the fumily. 1 heard the rattling nuts among the 
ch were, or ought to have been, the communings of the | limbs; I saw the gray squirrel grow sleek and fat; I watched 
Professor as he gazed on the Judge. There he stood in the | the wild goose sailing out of the north, and by and by it 
margin of the lake. His woolen shirt, bound at the throat | dawned upon me, what would one do without the music of 
and thrown back, exposed a breadth of breast inviting to the | fall? 
mosquito. His face was damp with sweat and red with the} Had I not twenty — ago shouldered my three-dollar 
toil of his ae His shoes lay on the moss, and his jean | shotgun and enlisted in the cause? And have I not every 
ponte were rolled high above his knees. He reminded the | season since tramped hill ard plain, through meadow and 
fessor of a Greek gymnast ready for the race. Hesoon | brake, through sunshine and storm, now shooting overa 
disappeared around the curve of drooping cedars to the west | staid old dog in the stubble, now wasting lots of powder 
of us, his legal heels cpm, ge loose pebbles of the shallow | practicing on grouse in the thickets, and again cheering on 
waters into the yielding sands. The time slips rapidly away, | the noisy chase among the hills? Well, come to think about 
and the Professor looks longingly across the lake to the | it, the fall is the musical season of the year. But the sutumn 
northern shore, beyond which lies the camp. A quarter of |! is gone, and I am looking on the winter’s trail. The cold 
an hour passes, and the Judge in the little Wawa glides! north wind is roaring along the bare ridges and bleak downs. 
around the little curve of cedars and into the shore, where | I hear the allied tempests marshalling along the scraggy 
cliffs, and roaring through the rocky gorge, dance lightly 
He entered the bow of the boat, stepping across the body | over the waters of the lake, and driving through the wood- 
of the much-slandered deer—for one of the balls had hit just | land with sober pace, awake the genie of the place to chant 
where the Professor aimed—and taking the paddle, joined | old winter’s symphony. And nowagain, I hear them mask- 
his to the Judge’s lusty stroke. The boat shot forward | ing all their forces on the border of the thicket, and now the 
toward the distant shore, and ina few moments we were | whirlwind charges up the dizzy heights beyond the little 
out of the calm and into the ruffled waters. It then became | chapel, and eddying through the guttered fields goes coast- 
apparent to the Judge aad the Professor that the waves were | ing down the gentle slopes toward the southern horizon. 
much higher than they supposed. An uneasy look swept hat a vast brotherhood these wintry winds are! I hear 
over the face of the Judge, and a thought of home, of wife, | their rustling wings on every hand. How they torture the 
of children came giiding into the mind of the Professor. It | clouds; how they stir the very depths of the laboring sky! 
was cold, quite cold, down in those deep blue waters, for a | Hush! I hear them here and there—and see them never. 
crest of an angry wave spit its foam on the hand of the Pro-| Hark! I hear the woodman’s axe in the valley. One, two, 
fessor as he bent to his oar. three, and now a thousand echos take up the measure of the 
“Judge, can you swim?” at last said‘the Professor, coolly. | master stroke, and labor’s melody swells into a grand chorus 
‘Not a stroke,” said the Judge, with an unusually kind | to cheer the toiler to theend of day. For sixty years the 
tone in his voice. bright axes of this craft have spangled tese slopes; for sixty 


“Can you?” was the next question from the Judge. years the woodman’s axe and husbandiman’s plow have been 
‘Like a fish,” was tbe laconic reply of the Professor as he | devastating the primal beauties of these hills and vales; and 
bent to his stroke. I now see away in the vista guttered fields and vast tracts of 


“Suppose my oar should break,” said the Judge, gently; | brush, that hear no more the moan of laboring axe, but are 
“‘we would be ina bad fix then. But I believe,” with a | simply the home of the wild fox. and Industry’s offering at 
more hopeful tone in his voice, ‘‘I could make it with the | the altar of Folly. The master stroke has an echo away on 
pole for a paddle.” the borders of civilization, and unless there is a cessatién of 
The Professor made no reply, but looked ahead to the | the music, a century’s reparation will be but asa drop in the 
rising waves and to the bluff beyond them. sea from the sum of our losses. 
“Ugh!” said the Judge, asa vicious wave casta pintof| Save the forests while yet we may. 
water into his lap over the boat’s side. Now, the Judgeisa| Down in the fastness of his thicket home I hear the grouse 
Presbyterian, and as their custom is, does not take kindly to | beat a tattoo. How vain is he when he spreads his dapple 
water, especially to large bodies; but the Professor is a genu- | wing before the chary flock, and yet, with all his vanity, 
ine Baptist, prefers even a lake toa bowl. These facts | the music of his wing adds a charm to the solitude, nor mars 
~~ account for the pensive mood of the usually jubilant | one item of the woods’ solemnity. Who has the heart to slip 
Judge, but the reader must decide that. among the shadows and shoot this bird upon the ground or 
r a perilous half hour’s struggle the yellow of the | tree, and give not even one chance to his nervous wing to 
sands gleamed the boiling waves, and the Judge | stretch away in flight before the vengeful gun? 
was his genial self , and I am not sure that he did not} Hush! I hear a quail piping a note of warning to his 
fling a quotation from Blackstone and some law Latin at the | mates. And now I see them racing through the dead grass 
waves. of the pasturage. I mark onedown. There will he lay, and 
afew moments the Judge, Professor and deer were in | count with fluttering pulse the snail-paced flight of danger’s 
camp, and the greetings to our friends from Munising, who | hour, and will only feel from danger free when, in the twi- 
had arrived in our absence, Mr. E. C. Cox und Ira Weller, | light hour, the wary cock culls to the scattered coyey and 
being over, the Judge to broil the steak. Now, it | leads it to the sheltered bivouac. 
one of the idiosyncrasies of the J to talk to the pots | Ah, Bob! I wasted many a pound of shot before I became 
when he is cooking by . The Professor had | very successful in cutting you down. Bvt I never cut you 
camp-fire afew moments before, but unexpectedly re- | when you were down. You know it was a square heel and 
The was talking to himself even more warmly | toe race, and you know that for several years you won, be- 
usual, and the Professor thinks that these were about | cause I insisted on shooting with both eyes shut. 
the words: “That may be all right for a Baptist. Professor—| My footstep startles the rabbit from his nest among the 
be still, won’t you”—this last with a vicious punch at the | greenbriers, and he drifts away as noiseless as the light of 
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day. Whatisthere in the sounds down the hollow of the 
forest gloom that tells of danger?. What instinct ‘leads him 
among the shadows by the brook, through the clearing, 
down the path to the sugar camp, and stays his feet from 
circling flight just where I entered the thicket? See how he 
tracks the danger past his nest, and circling once again to 
spy the ambush, if one there be, creeps back among the 
briers to dream away the’day. Oh, unseen Hand, thou 


great Creator, how perfect the workings of Thy laws! 


On up the steep path I am climbing. I hear the red fox 
barking among the rocks above me; I hear the brotherhood 
of winds tuning their harps amid the swaying, shivering 
trees, but not a bird cheers me ou my way with a note of 
welcome. Across the valley I see the crow climbing the 
blast with lazy wing, and perching upon the topmost branch 


of the highest oak, laughs at the storm. Ominous bird! 


Time’s corroding touch may scar the beauty of the highest 
art, time may strew the hills with mouldering monarchs of 
a royal forest, time may shepherd the deeds of great men 
upon the highlands of the past, yet time seems never to dim 
the fire in the eye of this rebber drifting upon the tide, of 
idle years, yea, shiftless years; he does no deeds that call for 

raise; he forms no tender ties to stay his flight, when fancy 


eads to some adventure far beyond the confines of the day. 


He haunts the woods, the cliffs, the highest hills, the valleys 
low and damp, and loves to linger near the cabin home of 
the pioneer, not, however, to admire the laborer who is stud- 
ding the crown of poverty with gems of righteous deeds, and 


who, with toiling hands is sealing within the tomb of day, 


= acts, that shall he golden recompense in vast eternity, 


yut to steal anything that may be found loose. 
Far from the stately city he plumes his ebon wing and 
patrols all the country side with Saracenic vigilance. No 


scene too sacred, no borderland to stay the passage of his un- 


tamed wing. 
Swinging from the elm near the church, he has watched 


the funeral pall pass tothe grave, and when the rattling 
clods were awakening hollow echoes to read the closing 


chapter in the book of life, then was his cry the loudest. 

Woe to the nestling when his wing shades the nest. 
Brothers, an ounce and a half of No. 6 shot is always taken 
at par by the crow family. 

Darker and darker grows the day. Great, lumbering old 
blasts come groaning and complaining over the western 
hills. The archers of the storm king are feathering the red 
roof of yon distant barn with arrows of snow. The loud- 
voiced farmer calls his flock home from the broken hills. 


Through the drifting storm I hear their tardy feet hastening 


down the stony path to battened stalls and manger fat with 
salted hay. The house-wife stands with shining pail in 
hand aweiting the coming herd. Hissing geese crowd 
around the corn-crib door and watcb the golden stores with 
hungry eyes; turkeys peep and gobble in the distant orchard; 
complaining chickens crowd the garden fence, while on the 
oak, that stands way down the lawn, the peafowl has a 
perch, and from this airy post will sound the charge for 
every circling squadron of the storm throughout the night. 
A bright wood fire snaps and cracks on the kitchen hearth. 
I would love to sit an hour by the cheerful blaze. I would 
love to linger longer on this sea, open to winter gales, but a 
safe harborage from the whirlwinds of passion and ambition 
that are laying the wrecks of human expectation thick along 
the shores of time. 

But past the farmhouse and the sheltering fold 1ny path 
leads over the dark fields. Night is scaling the walls of ‘the 
horizon, and the brotherhood has an old hurricane headed 
through the portals of the west. 

There by that mass of broken stone and scattered moulder- 
ing logs, was once the home of the first settler in this *‘dis- 
trict.” There young hands first took up their tasks of 
life; their necessity ruled and exiled pleasure’s cause was 
never plead. And of the fruits of that forgotten seeding 
time, we have this desolate rvin, which is the chaff the 
marching years have left upon the thrashing floor of time. 
Poor Ben Johnson! They say he loved the woods too well; 
his gun was his constant companion, and the music of the 
forest the destroyer of his earthly prospects. His keen eye 
interpreted the unwritten language of nature, and his soul 
was jubilant as he heard the Creator’s praise syllabled in the 
song service of the birds. The sturdy arm that blazed a 
trail up into this Eden wielded a scepter that preserved it for 
sixty years. But when at last he was laid to rest, the venge- 
ful axe swept away his treasures; and, ere long, some sacri- 
legious hand erected this legend above his neglected and 
brier-covered grave, ‘‘No Hunting Allowed Upon These 
Premises!” 

Who enjoys more fully, who can comprehend more 
clearly, the divine wonders of this world than the sports- 
man wandering through field and wood? Follow him with 
gun afield, or with clicking reel by the quick waters, and 
you will tind his actions tempered with reason and his eye 
keenly observant of all that is beautiful around him. Could 
we have watched Ben Johnson awake to his first sunrise 
among the blue bills of eternity, is it not possible we would 
have heard him exclaim, ‘‘I thank You, oh, God! that it is 
Thy pleasure that I enjoy forever in Thy kingdom what 
was allowed me in life; communion at Thy altar and among 
Thy subjects!” 

Can the human heart conceive grander or more magnifi- 
cent scenes than the sportsman finds in his travels? 

Pardon me for getting into the woods, but I am out. 

Parson’ O’GATH. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


Wi.LprowL ty New Brunswick.—EKditor Forest and 
Stream: Those who read the first paper on the ‘Cruise of 
the Alice May,” in the February Century, have thereby been 
introduced by Mr. Benjamin to one of the best sea-fowl 
shooting groundsin Canada. On both shores of the North- 
umberland Straits, and along the north shore of New Bruns- 
wick, from this date to themiddle of May the wild geese, 
brant and black ducks alight on the shore flats to feed and 
rest on their way north to their hatching grounds in Labra- 
dor. They are hunted and shot from boats about ten feet 
long, rigged up with side paddle wheels like a miniature 
steamer. Each boat only accommodates one man, who pro- 
pels himself with cranks which act directly on the paddle 
wheels. When he gets near enough to the birds, which he 
can do readily enough among the huge blocks of floating ice, 
he seizes his gun and blazes away. From one’ hundred to 
one hundred and fifty birds are often bagged in a day in 
this way by the more experienced gunners, who can stand 
fhe wear and tear of that means of propulsion. A few 
pioneer flocks of the geese have been seen within the last 
few days. It will yet require several steady south winds 
and warmer weather to make the shooting season regularly 
open.—B. (New Brunswick, March 19). 
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THE DEER OF THE OTTAWA VALLEY. 


BY WILLIAM. PITTMAN LETT. 


[Read before the Field Naturalists’ Club of the ng | ae Pees, On- 


tario, Canada, on the 13th day of March, 
[Concluded from Page 144.] 


Te common deer, Cervus virgintanus, so named on ac- 
count of the species having been first’ discovered by 
Europeans in Virginia. This idea-was in the mind of Rob- 


ert Burns-when he said: aa 
‘Lord, I’se hae sporting bye an ’bye, 
For my gowd guinea, 
Tho’ I should herd the buckskin kye 
For’t in Virginia.” 


The Virginian deer-is one of the most graceful and beauti- 
ful types of the deer genus, and is so well known that it is 
almost superfluous to describe it. Genérally speaking, the 
male only of this animal has horns. I have seen, ‘however, 
within the last three years, two does brought to Ottawa mar- 
ket, each of which had small horns, somewhat resembling 
the antlers of a ‘“‘spike-horned” deer; and, although the time 
was late in the season, the velvet still remained on the horns. 
These are the only instances in which I have noticed horns 


on the female of this species. 


The Virginian deer in form is the most elegant of all the 
North American deer. The following description is from 
“Billing’s Naturalist and Geologist”: ‘‘It has a long =: 

he 


ing, pointed head and large, lustrous, bluish-black eyes. 


legs are slender but well formed, and iv proportion to their 
size, possessed of prodigious muscular strength, while the 
body is moderately stout and flexible. The horns are not 


large, but they are well armed with strong and sharp spikes. 


They are near their base bent backward, and in the upper 
half turned forward. They are usually cylindrical, but 
they are also sometimes met with a good deal palmated, 
They vary very much in size and shape upon different in- 
dividuals. The a are round, conical, sharp, and di- 


rected upward. Situated partly on the inside of each horn, 
near the base, there is a s 

specimens. A large pair of horns weigh about six pounds, 
but there are few over four or five pounds in weight. 


“The color of this animal varies with the season; in the 


autumn and winter it is bluish grey, in the spring reddish, 
becoming bluish in the fall.- Beneath the chin, throat, belly, 


inner side of legs and under side of tail white. The fawns 
are at first red and spotted with white along the sides. In 


the autumn of the first season they lose the white spots, and 
thereafter are the color of the old ones. The hair is flat- 


tened and angular, that upon the under side of the tail long 


and white. 

“The average length of this species is from the nose to the 
root of the tail five feet four inches; length of tail without 
the hairs, six or seven inches; with the hairs a little more 
than one foot. The females bring forth in May .or June, 
one, or two, rarely three at a birth:” ao > 

Occasionally specimens of this deer are found of a-pure 
white color, with the pink-colored eyes, denoting an albino. 
Ihave seen two or three marked with irregular patches of 
white on various parts of the body. On one occasion a few 
years ago, at Hemlock Lake, in the Prevince of Quebec, I 
shot a fine buck, in the skin ‘of which the white hairs pre- 
dominated so much, that the animal] had quite.a white ap- 
pearance. A large doe was killed by another of the party 
about an hour afterwards with hago ba same peculiarity 
of appearance. A few years ago Mr. Neil Morrison of this city, 
had a magnificent white buck, carrying a fine pair of horns. As 
alusus nature inthe animal creation of extraordinary ele- 
gance and beauty this lovely specimen was unrivalled. The 
pure and uniform whiteness of the skin of this fine buck 
was almost beyond belief. This rare and valuable specimen 
was caught in deep snow when about three years old, about 
thirty miles up the Gatineau River. It afterwards came into 
the possession of the Hon. R. W. Scott, who kept it with a 
number of others in a park, where it ultimately died. Ifa 
deer be killed in the water during the period of the red coat, 
say from June until the middle of August, the carcass will 
sink to the bottom. At all other seasons the dead body will] 
float. From recent accounts given by sportsmen in Forest 
AND STREAM—and intelligent sportsmen are frequently very 
reliable naturalists—the largest male animal of the Virginian 
species has been found to weigh something over three hun- 
dred pounds gross weight, while it is stated by Mr. Cyrus 
Butler, of Anna, Ill., that ‘‘the Virginia deer of the Pacific 
States are smaller than those of the same latitude in the 
Central and Eastern States; and I do not think that the deer 
of Texas will average more than one-half of the weight of 
the deer of Wisconsin and Michigan. From all I can learn 
on the subject, it seems that the Virginia deer of the Western 
States are smaller than those of the same latitude in the 
Central and Eastern States, and it is certainly true that the 
further South we go, the smaller we find the deer.” 

A beautifully formed deviation in the Cervus virginianus, 
is called the ‘‘spike-horn.” This animal, although identical 
in color and habits with the branching horned -variety, or 
rather generic type of this species, is rounder and thicker in 
body,. shorter in legs, and has a more elegantly shaped head 
than the other. The true spike-horned deer has straight, 
sharp antlers, of from six inches to nine inchés in length, 
setting backward, like the horns of the African oryx, which 
renders him a formidable and generally victorious antagonist, 
in the periodical combats which take place between the 
male knights errant of the deer tribes. Those conflicts are 
often desperate and protracted. 1 have seen a piece of bush 
fully a quarter of an acre in size, after a light snow, in No- 
vember, all tramped over, the soil torn up, and small trees— 
it was in a brwlé—uprooted in all directions, as the evidences 
of one of these battles. I was told by a still-hunter on the 
Madawaska River, who killed 170 deer in one season (how is 
that compared with the mild and less sanguinary dog-hunt- 
ing?) that the same year—I think 1879—he came upon two 
fine bucks fighting and, getting in within thirty yards, killed 
them both; ‘rifle, small Ballard. In such conflicts the 
animals frequently get their horns locked —— the power 
of extrication, and both die of starvation. I once saw two 
heads locked so tightly facing each other, that a'strong man 
could not separate them. 

I am indebted to our friend Mr. James Fletcher, the ac- 
complished botanist of the Field Naturalists’ Club, for a 
copy of the London F%eld, containing a photograph of the 
most extraordinary head of abnormally shaped horns which 
I have ever seen, The same paper contains another photo- 


graph of two heads locked together, side by side, while 
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fighting, in such a manner that nothing but the shedding of 
the horns d have freed them. n found the deer 
were alive and in condition. In both cases the animals 
were of the Me ee species. This beautiful deer is found 
in, all parts of. the valley of the Ottawa, and between the 
Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, in such places as the hard- 
woods and swamps are large enough to shelter them. They 
roam through the hardwood and hemlock ridges in summer, 
and make their yards, if possible, in a tamarac swamp in 
winter. I have seen, about twenty years ago, a deer yard 
stretching from Bear Brook away beyond the Castor 
River, which must. have been at least nearly four 
miles square. This yard was completely intersected 
-by paths branching off in all directions and beaten hard 
enough to bear a horse. Deer yards are found in the same 
section of country still; but, like the red-skinned herds of 
woodland beauties which then made the wilderness glorious, 
they have been growing smaller and smaller; and a well- 
beaten yard often acres in extent within twelve miles of 
Ottawa, is now no mean representative of the wide trodden 
haunts of the Virginian deer in the near past. The 
multiplication of hunters, superinduced by arms of precision 
and volunteer companies, but above all the lawless assassin 
who slaughters them, male and female, old and young, upon 
the crust, during deep snow, have tended, in a measure, 
legally and illegally to more than decimate the magnificent 
denizens of the forests —— the city of Ottawa. 
The clearing away for agricult purposes, and the 
destruction by bush fires of the forest in many places, 
has driven the deer back to more distant haunts. The 
wolf, too, although not more sanguinary in his instincts 
than the lawless crust-hunter, has done his part in 
thinning the deer in the valley of the Ottawa. Still, 
it is almost astonishing to know that there are large 
numbers of them on both sides of the Ottawa River, 
and in the forests bordering upon its many large tributaries. 
In ‘summer the Virginian deer delights to hang around 
clearances for the purpose of feeding on grass, clover, tur- 
nips and potatoes. In former times many were killed from 
scaffolds in the nights by watchers in the we and potato 
fields. I have not time, nor do I wish if I had, to give a 
description of the various modes of deer hunting in fashion 
among sportsmen. As a sportsman I would scorn to refer 
in a descriptive manner to fire-hunting or crust-hunting. 
Of the two legitimate methods, still-hunting and hound- 
hunting, I prefer the latter, on the runway system, as less 
‘destructive and more lively and full of real sport than the 
former. To me with the glorious music of the dogs ringing 
and re-echoing through the woods, there is more sport in 
striking a buck on ‘‘the full jump” with a single bullet, than 
doing the same thing in any other style. 

THE HORNS OF DEER. 


No hunter to whom I have spoken, nor any book which 
I have read, has given me a satisfactory account of what 
becomes of all the cast-off horns of our common deer. I am 
aware of their being gnawed and eaten up by miceand other 
rodents; but during the period when the horns are falling, 
from the first to the sixth or seventh of January, it is a very 
rare occurrence even with little or no snow on the ground, 
to find the horn of a deer, and much more unusual to find 


‘both horns together. Some of the knowing ones say that 
‘the deer buries his horns; others say that he drops them in 


the water; but no proof has been adduced that either@ton- 
jecture is correct. Although it is a common thing to find 
the shed antlers of the wapiti on the prairies, and around 
the borders of wooded slopes and along the banks of creeks, 
the whereabouts of the cast-off horns of the Cervus virginianus 
has not yet been discovered. This is a point in natural his- 
tory upon which we still want light. It is a strange and 
mysterious provision in the economy of nature, that the 
periodical growth of a deer’s horns—even the ponderous 
antlers of the moose or wapiti—should involve only an 
extraordinary forcing process of little more than four months. 
Shortly after the dropping of the horns, the new ones begin 
to appear.. The growth is slow until the setting in of the 
warm spring weather, after which it is exceedingly rapid. 
The new horns’ make their first appearance in a round 
knobby, pulpy state. About the middle of August they are 
full grown, when they are covered with a soft, velvety skin, 
which the animal gets rid of Pelagic | them against small 
trees. About the first of October, sometimes earlier in the 
season, the velvet has disappeared and the new antlers may 
be seen in all their hardness and beauty. The animal may 
be said ‘to be then in his finest condition and at his heaviest 
weight. A buck of the Cervus virginianus is seldom seen on 
the first day of January with his horns on, and never that I 
am aware of after the fifth of the same month. it is a well 
known fact, however, that the moose does not lose his 
horns until later in the season. I have seen the head of a 
moose killed'in January of the present year with the horns 
still on, and without any appearance indicating that they 
were about to fall off. 

Here, I imagine, is the proper. place to refer to some 
of the peculiarities and diversities in the horns of our com- 
mon deer. It is difficult to account for the abnormal growth 
so frequently visible inthe horns of those animals. Some 
naturalists seem tothink that such irregularities of growth 
in the horns of deer have been occasioned by injuries 
received by the horn when in its soft and pulpy state. If 
such were the case, would it not be natural to conclude that 
after the deformed member had been shed, the new horn of 
the following year would resume its normal shape? This 
cannot be said to be the case. This head which I now show 
you, as you may observe, is one of most singular formation; 
and from personal observation I know that the splendid 
animal that carried this strangely abnormal pair of horns, 
wore his crown in its present shape year after year. I had 
a fair open view of this deer the year before he was killed, 
at or near the spot where he was shot, and I particularly 
remarked the strange-looking horn growing out of the right 
side of his head. Here are also two fine heads each with 
backward lateral prongs of a style which is rarely seen. 
Both have been taken from old and heavy deer. Abnormal 
shaped horns are seldom, perhaps never seen, except in deer 
of great size and age. I have frequently seen — old bucks 
of the red species with an immense long curved beam on 
each side, and others of similar size with only rudimentary 
protuberances, indicating, as it were, the places where in 
the horns of former years the prongs had been accustomed 
to grow. It is not always the largest buck that carries the 
largest horns. The largest deer 1 ever saw, and one that I 
gave the finishing touch to myself, had the most miserable 
set of attenuated antlers I have ever found on the head of a 
full-grown deer. On the other hand, one of the heaviest 
pairs of antlers which have yet come under my notice—I 
have them at home—were taken from the head of a deer of 
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al e hundred and fifty pounds in weight. Here is 
ae of red deer caeae perhaps the largest and most 
peautiful that any one present has ever seen. The animal 
from which they were taken was shot on the Castor, or 
Beaver River, fourteen miles from Ottawa. They belong to 
Mr. Harry Baldwin of this city. They are singularly regu- 
lar in beauty of shape. and at the same time strangely 
inary antlers of the Cerous virginianus. 

To acertain extent they are palmated and evidently grew 
upon the head of a very uld deer. Perhaps some gentleman 
present may be able to enlighten us upon this question of 


irregular and unlike or 


abnormal horns. 


In telling you what I have learned about the deer of the 
Ottawa Valley, I have elmed at the simply popular: en 

i ly scientific, as the mode more 
ea aes I have endeavored to avoid 
abstruse technicalities. Above all I have unwillingly 
been compelled to curb my inclination to tell the thrilling 
story of many a glorious run, and rehearse the tale of 
many a night of happiness around the camp-fire, where bat- 
tles were fought over age. and memory brings around us 
the branching antlers of many a woodland monarch, whose 
trophied heads can be found to-day in more than one home 
of the dearly loved companions with whom I have so often 
pitched the tent in the wilderness. If I have succeeded in 


interest the greater number. 


any: measure in either instructing or interesting my audience 
this evening, I shall proudly feel that I have not roamed the 
stood upon the runway, heard the deep and match- 
less music of the hounds, or drawn the rifle trigger in vain. 


woods, 


And now, my pleasant task is done, 

The fruits of many a glorious run! 

Still springing ’mii the lambent haze 
Which circles round the camp-fire’s blaze; 
Revealing to fond memory’s eye 

The dear unrivalled joys gone by, 

When limbs were lithe, and arms were strong, 
Ana life one gladsome burst of song! 
Revealing ‘mid unfading sheen, 

The runway in the forest green— 

Tlie antler’d monarch’s springing bound— 
The matchless music of the hound! 

As headlong on the steaming scent 

With instinct true as steel, he went! 

The gaze into the spreading track— 
The breaking twig, the rifle’s crack, 
The quivering limb, the closing eye— 
The forest’s dying majesty. 





THE MUSKRAT AS A. FISH-EATER. 
BY C. HART MERRIAM, M.D. 


HAT the muskrat is not commonly considered a fish- 
y 3 eater is evident from the absence of reference to such 
habit in the published accounts of the animal. Robert Ken- 
nicott is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the only 
author who mentions this trait. He says: ‘‘Except in eating 
mollusks, and occasionally a dead fish, I am not aware that 
ies departs from a vegetable diet.” (‘‘Quadrupeds 
of Illinois Injurious and Beneficial to the Farmer,” 1857, p. 


this spec 
106.) 


devouring fish that had recently been ont and left upon 
the bank. The President, Dr. Charles A. White, narrated a 
similar experience. ; 

On the 7th of February, 1884, I brought this subject to 
the notice of the Linnean Socicty of New York, and asked 
if any of the members knew the muskrat to be a fish-eater. 
Dr.. Edgar A. Mearns said that he had long been familiar 
with the fact, and that it was no uncommon thing to see a 
muskrat munching a dead fish upon the borders of the salt 
marshes along the Hudson. He has shot them while so en- 
gaged. He further stated that the muskrat is very destruc- 
tive'to nets, destroying the fishermen’s fykes by scores by en- 
tering them in quest of fish and then tearing the nets in order 
to escape. ° 

Dr. A: K. Fisher said that at Sing Sing, N. Y., he had 
often known muskrats to’enter fykes, sometimes drowning, 
but oftener escaping by gnawing the meshes, thus doing con- 
siderable injury to the nets. He supposed they entered the 
nets because placed in their lme of travel. He further stated 
that he knew that fykes made of fine wire were used with 
success in capturing these animals. 

Mr. Wm. H.'Dall, the well-known Alaskan explorer, now 
of the Coast Survey, kindly favors me with the following: 
“In 1863 I visited Kankakee, Ill., on a collecting tour for 
river mollusks, in July. You know how muskrats throw up 
mounds of the shells they dig out. I examined many of 
these for Unios, etc. On several I saw the skeletons of fish 
(chiefly suckers, I believe}, partly or wholly denuded of their 
flesh, and showing the marks of muskrat (or, at least, rodent) 
teeth. I also saw the shell of a common mud turtle, so 
gnawed and in the same situation. I did not see the animal 
in the act of feasting, which, I believe, is chiefly done at 
night, but I have no doubt that the fish and turtle were eaten 
by the muskrat, as well as the mollusks associated with them 
in the same pile.” . 

{Under date of March 5, 1884, I have received ‘from Dr. 
Fisher the most valnable record yet obtained concerning the 
habit in question. Dr. Fisher writes: ‘‘A few days since 


. two young men were fishing through the ice for pickerel, 


with live bait, at Croton Lake, Westchester county, N. Y. 
Several times they were troubled by having one of the lines 
pune violently off the bush and run out to its full length. 

inaily they saw the line start again, and by pulling it up 
quickly they landed a large muskrat on the ice.” Here is 
an authentic instance, not of a muskrat eating a dead fish on 
the bank, but of actually capturing « live fish in the water 
under the ice. Fortunately the fish was attached to a hook 
and line, gnd the muskrat was caught and killed. 

Cannot some of the readers of ForEst AND STREAM throw 
more light on this interesting subject? 


The Rodentia being essentially an herbivorous order, with 
teeth adapted to gnawing, it is always very interesting to 
note any marked appetite for flesh among any of the species 
of this order, Many exceptions have been found to exist in 

. 





Ata meeting of the Biological Society of Washington, 
held in the National Museum, Dec. 14, 1883, Mr. Henry W. 
Elliott spoke of the ‘‘Appetite of the Muskrat.” He stated 
that in certain parts of Ohio the muskrat did great injury to 
carp ponds, not only by perforating the banks and dams and 
thus letting off the water, but also by actually capturing and 
devouring the carp, which is a sluggish fish, often remaining 
motionless, half buried in the mud. In the discussion that 
followed, Dr. Mason Graham Ellzey said that from boyhood 
he had been fantiliar with the fact that the muskrat some- 
times ate’ fish. Infact, he had seen muskrats in the act of 
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this meeting, 


below. 


escape from the 


and placing the apple upon a stone. 
that this is a mere prejudice. 


should‘ be vigorously persecuted by any and all means. 
WasHineron, D.C. R. 8. 


BIRD NOTES. 


iT spring flight of ducks to the north has commenced. 
-I saw six wild geese yesterday, the first this season. 
Black ducks, shelldrakes, whistlers, oldweys, broadbills ard 
coots are about the only species that are found around here. 


They ere coming on in quite large numbers. I very seldom 
see wild geese flying this way to the south in the fall, but 
generally see them in large numbers in the spring in their 
flight to the north, which generally commences about the 


last of March, with them and ducks, and lasts until about 
the first of May, when they disappear altogether. I was out 
shooting to-day and killed an uncommon large sea gull called 
gannet, a species very seldom seen around here unless it is 


a very cold winter, like this winter. The feathers on the 


breast and neck are pure white, while those on the back and 
wings are jet black. P..4..C. 
NorwaALk IsLanD LIGHTHOUSE, March 14. 


Within the last week numbers of bluebirds and robins 
have made their appearance; and yesterday I saw a flock of 
Canada geese flying northwest. If the weather continues as 
mild and pleasant as it is now, I expect to note many more 


arrivals. Nemo (of Texas). 


FRANELIN, Mass., March 19. 


The following may be of interest to ornithologists: Mr. 
C, M. Carpenter, of Providence, reports seeing white-breasted 
swallows flying March 12, and March 19 redwing and crow 
blackbirds. This is a very early date for the arrival of 
swallows with us. SAMUEL F, DEXTER. 

PawrtvucksT, R. I., March 22. 


THe PLUMAGE OF QuatL.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
January I had from Southern Tennessee a dozen live quail 
bred in that country, and recently I have obtained a few 
live birds which are native to Northern Ohio. The plumage 
of the former seems to me (without having the two speci- 
mens side by side) to be much brighter, and the markings 
much more distinct than those of the Ohio birds. Does the 
difference exist only in my imagination; is it because all 
birds of the family are in finer feather in Jauuary than in 
March; or is there an actual difference of plumage in the 
different latitudes? Will some expert give the tacts?—B. 
(Toledo, Ohio, March 20). [The Southern quail have the 
plumage somewhat brighter and the markings more sharply 
defined. In the Southwest (Texas), on the other hand, the 

lumage is graver and the colors blend more. The dark 
ban race of Ortyx virginianus and the Texan form are the 


ee nenie It is aie enn, however, 7 you 
w any very mar erences between 


you mention. } 


regard to this general law, it having been long known to be 
a fact that rats will eat flesh as quickly as vegetables; that 
the capybara will eat flesh when no other food van be found, 
and that squirrels will at times eat animal tissues. In fact, 
it seems probable tiat all of the species of rodents may, 
under favorable circumstances, be caused to eat flesh. Now 
it has long been known to the writer, and it is probably well 
known to other observers, that the muskrat (Fiber 2thethi- 
cus) will and does, at least in certain localities and under cer- 
tain conditions, resort toa carnivcrous diet. The piles of 
Unios heaped up op a muskrat’s mound and the muskrat in 
the act of eating this mollusk have both been seen many 
times. Knowing this so well ourselves, and supposing it to 
be a well-known scientific fact, we never took the trouble to 
look it up, and hence were much surprised to hear it said ia 
the Biological Society at Washington that it had never been 
published in any scientific monograph of the animal. At 

4 12, 1888, Mr. Henry W. Elliott, of the 
National Museum, read a paper upon the ‘‘Appetite -of the 
Muskrat,” in which he claimed to be the first to record the 
carnivorous habits of the muskrat before a scientific body, 
asserting that no published record could be found, in which 
statement he was sustained by the curator of mammals. 
The particular kind of eating which Mr. Elliott proved the 
muskrat to be guilty of never having been observed by the 
writer, and being of great importance and interest, are given 


While Mr. Elliott was at his home in the West, several of 
his neighbors complained that they could get no carp from 
their ponds, and in his own ponds carp were seldom obtained. 
No reason could be given for their disappearance, as there 
should have been great numbers in the ponds. Hawks were 
not abundant, in fact the locality was rather too thickly 
settled for hawks to carry on their depredations. In several 
of the ponds obstructions were placed to prevent people from 
seining the carp, and through no possibility could they 
nd. But still they disappeared, and their 
disappearance still remained a mystery. At last he had the 
water drawn off and noticed two muskrat holes in the bank, 
but did not even then suspect the miscreants, until a neigh- 
bor came along and suggested that the muskrats were the 
depredators. Upon examining the holes few bones were 
found, « fact which could be explained by their cartilagin- 
ous structure rendering them digestible. The probabilities 
are then, and Mr. Elliott believes, that the carp were eaten 
by the muskrats, and unless some mode of exterminating the 
pests is found, he predicts that great damage will result to 
American carp culture. Being a sluggish fish the carp is 
easily caught, and furthermore, it has the stupid habit of 
sticking its nose into the mud and hibernating. So just in 
the season when the natural food of the muskrat is very hard 
to obtain, he has a luxurious fish, lying still in the water and 
easily captured. It is then easily understood how it would 
change its diet for a part of the year at least. Beinga 
clumsy animal the muskrat could not obtain the quicker 
motioned fish. In the interesting discussion which followed 
the reading many new points were obtained, and it seemed 
to be 2 well-known fact that the muskrat would eat flesh, 
notwithstanding the fact that no published account of such 
habits could be found. One man said he had seen muskrats 
take bait from his line and eat fish caught by hooks. The 
way this animal gets the mollusks from the Unio shells with- 
out breaking the shells is not known, unless that they are 
allowed to die, and then picked out after the shell has gaped 
open. As to exterminating the muskrat, many suggestions 
were made. It being rather difficult to shoot them, it was 
suggested that steel traps be used. A gentleman said that he 
had frequently killed them by patting strychnine in an apple 

t is asserted by hunters 
that they cannot be killed with poison, but this person says 
ertainly if it be a fact that 
the muskrat does eat carp he is a dangerous enemy, and 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over the long list of rifles now in the market to 
see what one would choose as a hunting rifle, one is forced 
to admit that, although there are many rifles of various pat- 
terns, there are but few that fill the bill as one would like to 
have it. Let us begin at the beginning and examine some of 
the best, or those that are recognized as such, leaving the 
confessedly inferior guns out of the account. 

In singleloaders we have first of small caliber the .22 Bal- 
lard and Stroms, differing but little from each other in 
shooting qualities, and the difference in mechanism bein 
mainly a question of taste, as both are strong enough a 
safe enough for the light cartridges in use. But when we 
examine the proportions of powder and lead of the cartridge 
we find for the .22 short 3 grains powder and 30 grains lead, 
or 1 to 10; for the .22 long 5 grains powder and 80 grains 
lead, or 1 to 6, and the .22 extra long 7 grains powder and 
40 grains lead, or 1 to 5.7, a proportion that in all cases 
seems to me to be enormous, as more powder (with increased 
velocity and dangerous space) could just as well be used as 
not, provided the bullets were made hard enough to stand 
the heavier blow of the powder, so as not to be too much 
upset in the barrel. 

Doubtless for gallery or target practice the cartridges are 
heavy enough, as generally the gallery is of but short length, 
and the distance shot at invariable; so that the gun once 
sighted, good shooting follows. But cannot this gun be im- 
proved and its usefulness extended by increasing the weight 
of powder? Are there not many who could and would use 
this rifle as a ‘‘squirrel gun,” provided it held its flight long 
enough, and had a flat enough trajectory to be depended 
upon for shooting at variable distances? Althoug’a from ex- 
perience I know it shoots hard enough to kill at say 75 to 
100 yards on small game, still the curve of the trajectory is 
considerable, and could be lessened by the use of more 
powder, and a more effective gun be the result. There is 
nothing in the mechanism of either rifle to preclude the use 
of a long cartridge, as in both the chamber is open at the 
rear when the gun is opened, and any length can be inserted 
or extracted. 

The form of the bullets of this caliber could also be im- 
proved, and the manner of their insertion into the shell made 
the same as for heavier cartridges, and improved shooting 
be the result; the bullet being made full .22-caliber for the 
entire length of its cylindrical part, and the contraction 
where they enter the shell being done away with. This 
would give a bearing surface for the ball of the full length 
of the cylindrical part, as well as abolishing the ‘‘neck” at 
the rear of the bullet that may have a tendency to derange 
its flight. 

Passing to the next higher calibers we have Ballard, 
Stroms, and Remington .32-caliber singleloaders, Winchester 
.32-caliber repeater, and Smith & Wesson’s .82-caliber 

revolving rifle; the Ballard and Stroms using .82 short or 
long cartridges, either rim or central fire, the Remington 
possibly the same, and the Winchester and Stroms center fire 
cartridges. 

In the rim fire .32-cartridges we have powder 6, lead 565 for 
the extra short; powder 9, lead 82 for the short; powder 13, 
lead 90 for the long; powder 20, lead 90 for the extra long; 
and in the center fire cartridges powder 9, lead 85 for the 
.82 8. & W.; powder 12, lead 90 for the .32 Colt’s; powder 
9, lead 82 for .82 short; powder 13, lead 90 for the long; 
powder 20, lead 105 for the extra long, and powder 20, lead 
115 for the .382 Winchester. 

An examination of this list shows a proportion of powder 
to lead of from 1 to 9} to 1 to 44 for the rim fire, and 1 to 9$ 
to 1 to 54 for the center fire, a proportion altogether too 
small for the powder in my opinion, and easily remedied for 
the Ballard, Stroms or Remington, as they all can take a 
longer cartridge without alteration, whereas the Winchester, 
and Smith & Wesson’s would probably need alteration to 
accommodate the longer shells. 

In the .38-calibers, also found in the Ballard, Stroms and 
Remington for singleloaders, and in the Winchester and 
Ballard for magazine guns, we still have eitherrim or center 
fire cartridges for the singleloaders, and center fire for the 
magazine guns, and a proportion of lead to powder of from 
7 to 1 to 4 to 1, approximately for the singleloaders 4} to 1 
for the Winchester or Bullard, and 6 to 1 for the Bullard 
special, and it is only when we come to the .40-calibers that 
we begin to reach heavy charges of powder as compared to 
the lead, as well as guns in which new cartridges have been 
adapted, preserving their length invariably so as always to 
place the bullet up close to the grooves, but yet varying the 
proportions of powder and lead. ; 

In the .40-caliber we have the Ballard, Sharps, and Rem- 
ington as singleloaders, with the Bullard and Marlin as re- 
peaters. ‘he singleloaders using central fire amraunition, 
have a proportion of powder to lead of from 1 to 5,4; to 1 to 44, 
the .40-90 Sharps using the heaviest cartridge, 90 powder, 370 
lead, while the Marlin uses the 60-260 cartridge, leaving the 
Bullard as the only magazine rifle that uses variable cart- 
ridges or that excels the old Sharps with its 90-370 charge. 

In the Bullard .40-caliber we find two guns, one using 
the straight shell with 60 grains powder and 260 lead, or 
their special cartridge with 75 grains powder and 225 grains 
lead, a proportion of 1 to 3, or another gun using at present 
90 to 95 grains powder and 300 lead, so that in either gun a 
more powerful magazine gun than any yet introduced will 
be found; and one has only to pay their money and take 
their choice between either the .40-60 or .40-75 straight- 
shelled gun, or the .40-90 using the bottle-necked shell. 

Passing by all the .44 calibers as ‘“‘among the things that 
were” (for what is the use of a .44-caliber when the .45 comes 
so near to it, and all later guns are of this caliber), and par- 
ticularly as all the magazine guns of this type have too little 
powder to their lead, we come to the .45 caliber, and here 
we still find the Ballard, Sharps and Remington, the Pea- 
body and Springfield also appearing, for singleloaders, and 
the Bullard, Winchester, Marlin, Kennedy-Burgess, Hotch- 
kiss, Lee, and a host of others for magazine guns, and 
nearly all of the latter with a disproportion of lead to pow- 
der, they having mainly been, in caliber, copied from and 

































































adapted to use the same cartridge as the Springfield, a mili- 
tary and not a hunting rifle. 


y this] mean that the government having adopted .45 


as the caliber for its rifle, manufacturers followed in adopt- 


ing the same caliber, and adapted the government cartridge 


for their guns in competing with the Springfield before 
ordnance boards; and having adopted this caliber and cart- 
ridge, and laid down the ‘‘p 


t” to make them, still adhere 
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to this standard for their rifles, although they do not come 
properly under the head of hunting rifles. 

It is true that there are singleloaders and one magazine 
gun that do not come under the above head; but still from 
the ammunition the singleloaders use they are all properly 
long-range rifles, and not properly short-range hunting guns. 
The one magazine rifle, although adapted to the government 
cartridge, has still another special one, and with this in use 
comes under the proper class of hunting rifles. 

Understand that I do not mean to say but that these rifles 
may all be used as hunting rifles, and game killed with 
them; but I do mean to say that the hunter using them has 
got to be not only a good hunter but a good judge of dis- 
tance, or he will miss more shots than he hits from shooting 
over or under from the high curve of the os at short 
range—a fault not to be overcome in a rifle intended for 
long ranges except by the adoption of some special ammu- 
nition, with more powder and less lead for the short ranges. 

Such being the case, the introduction of the 85-285 cart- 
ridge by the Bullard Arms Company is to be welcomed by 
all who have .45-caliber rifles chambered for the .45-70-405 
cartridge, for it gives them a hunting rifle as well as one of 
long range, and one that has power to kill at all reasonable 
distances with the light ball, as well as one for long shots 
with its regular cartridge. And on the frontier, where .45- 
70-405 is the standard cartridge, from the very fact of its 
being the government standard, ammunition can always be 
had, even when the special ammunition gives out, as it may 
on a long march, scout or expedition, and the rifle still be 
effective. 

A recent change in the government standard to .45-70-500 
is fast running out the .45-70-405 cartridge at military 
posts, and therefore still more should the .45-85-285 cart- 
ridge be welcome, as the new government cartridge is 
still more emphatically a long-range cartridge than the old 
one, and the special cartridge therefore more needed. A 
very mistaken impression seems to prevail that the Winches- 
ter .45-caliber can be used with the government shell, or use 
the .45-70-405 cartridge, and in fact, if I remember aright, 1 
have seen it so advertised by dealers, but not by the Win- 
chester Arms Company, to do the latter justice; the Win- 
chester .45 does not use the government cartridge of any 
kind, but uses either the .45-60-300 cartridge with straight 
shell or the .45-75-350 grain cartridge with bottle-necked 
shell, so this makes two guns of the .45 class of their make. 

I have tried to adopt the .45-70-405 cartridge to the Win- 
chester, but found it impossible, as the length of the ‘‘carrier 
block” is not enough to take in the length of this cartridge. 
Neither will it take the .45-55-405 government carbine cart- 
ridge, as this is the same length as the .45-70-405, the space 
in a shell not filled by powder being filled with pasteboard 
wads. 

The Marlin .45 uses the government cartridge .45-70-405, 
the Kennedy uses the .45-60-300 cartridge, the Burgess did 
use the .45-70-405 cartridge, but appears to ave passed either 
out of date or under another name, the Hotchkiss and Lee 
both use the .45-70-405 cartridge, and are of the bolt type of 
repeater, working with the knob on the side, and not with 
the lever. 

Passing to the .50-caliber, we still have singleloaders, but 
all using a proportion of lead to powder of 1 to 8 to 1 to 5, 
and then for all properly long-range rifles, and in magazine 
rifles we have the Bullard and Winchester express—both 
using the same cartridge.—50-95-300—and both good guns, the 
only .50-caliber magazine ritles I know of; the old-fashioned 
Spencer being .56-caliber and about obsolete. 

From an examination of this list of rifles it cannot but be 
seen that, with the exceptions noted, all are undercharged with 
powder and have a high trajectory; the ball starting with a 
slow velocity; the trajectory must have a high curve to get 
the ball to the distance desired, and the ball baving consider- 
able weight, and therefore the remaining velocities not dimin- 
ishing very rapidly, the ranges will be long, a thing good in 
itself for some purposes, but not what is wanted in a hunt- 
ing gun. 

{n considering this list of guns, no account has been taken 
of any special home made ammunpition, but only of the 
factory or standard and special ammunition made by the 
manufacturers for the trade; doubtless there are many who 
have already altered the proportions of their powder and lead 
improvement of the shooting of their rifles. 

No mention has been of special guns such as can be had 
by paying for them; but I have confined myself to those 
guns found advertised as made for the trade, that any one 
can find by looking for them. That there are such special 
guns I am well aware, and can only congratulate those that 
are able to possess them. 

As said by me in a previous letter, it is a pity that more 
qualifications cannot be combined in one gun; but, as that 
is an impossibility, one hus to ‘‘pay their money and take 
their choice” from what are to be had, unless able to have a 
special gun built. 

In the singleloaders I would choose a gun whose mechan- 
ism was such that I could see through the barrel from the rear 
end, whose breech block was at right angles to, or locked 
itself firmly against the breech, and then I would have a gun 
Leould vary to suit myself, provided I could find a mechanic 
with skill enough to chamber it as I wanted for longer car- 
tridges; but in magazine guns one cannot do this, there are 
other elements that enter the problem, and the breech frame 
being a fixture, longer cartridges cannot be fed into it from 
the magazine than the breech frame and carrier were built 
for; now the gun should be chambered to receive them; with 
such chambering done the gun could be used asa single- 
loader with such special long cartridges, provided there was 
room enough to extract the shells, and as a magazine gun 
with its regular ammunition, the shooting qualities with the 
regular ammunition being somewhat impaired, however, 
from the chamber being deepened. 

For magazine guns, therefore, theonly hope of perfect re- 
sults is to be found in an appeal to the makers either of the 
guns or the cartridges; to the gunmakers, if the size of the 
parts have to be altered to suit longer cartridges, and to the 
cartridge makers if more powder and less lead can be ob- 
tained in the same length cartridges, so as not to have to 
alter the dimensions of the gun. 

That such appeals are not in vain, the production of the 
.40-90 and the .45-85-285 cartridge will show; the .40-90 
being an alteration of these makers’ .40-60 to take this 
special cartridge, and the .45-85-285 being a new cartridge 
adapted by them to their .45-70-405 rifle. Doubtless other 
appeals to other makers would be followed by more powder 
and less lead in their rifles, an end so much to be desired, 
in my opinion, as I have tried to set forth. 

But we now have three powerful guns before us, or I may 
say four—the Bullard with its .40-75-225 cartridge, the same 
with the .40-90-800, the .45-85-285, which will also use the 


; * 
.45-70-405, and the .50-95-300 express of either Bullard or 
Winchester make, and unless one wants a special gun, it 
seems to me there is not much more to be wished for. 

A great deal has been said about the killing power of the 
.40 bullet as against the .45, and all against the -.40 on 
account of its smaller area. That it will have less killin 
power on account of its diminished area is conceded, bu 
not to the extent that is claimed by some. The areas bein 
proportioned to the square of the diameters, these areas wi 
be in the proportion of .200* to .225*, or 40,000 to 50,625, 
or the area of the .40-caliber bullet will be a little. less than 
four-fifths of the .45-caliber. , 

But other factors enter into the “killing power” besides 
area of striking surface. The “‘living force’ of the bullet, 
depending upon the mass and the square of the velocity, 
comes in also; and, as the velocity has the element of the 
resistance of the air to contend with, more velocity can be 
given to the .40 than to the .45-caliber bullet with an ex- 
penditure of equal force, and the .40-caliber bullet will there- 
fore have more “‘living force” provided its mass is the same 
as that of the .45-caliber. 

Take the .40-90 as compared with the .50-95, both Bullard ; 
both bullets weigh 800 grains, and the extra amount of pow- 
der behind the .50-caliber, will not much more than over- 
come the increased atmospheric resistance that it has to over- 
come from its increased area of cross section; so that, leaving 
the express principle out of account, the .40-90 would proba- 
bly have the greater living force, and the greater aggre 
also, as the penetration would be inversely as the striking 
surface, other things being equal. 

Whether more powder behind a .50-caliber,bullet is to be 
desired I leave for some one else to solve. foubtless for 
heavy game such would be very desirable, but then we would 
have a special gun only fit for the large classes of game and 
one that would be useless on the smaller kinds. ‘ 

Though arguing that one all-around gun is as impossible 
as one all-around boat, or as impracticable as the gerieral 
run of “general utility tools,” still I claim for the .40-90-800 
magazine gun a greater range of usefulness than for any gun 
that has yet been made; next to it probably comes the .40- 
75-225; next the .40-60-260, for all those guns can be used on 
a wide range of game, while the .45-85-285 and the .50-95- 
300 are more to be considered as special guns, useful and 
powerful in their place, but not to be chosen for general 
work. CO; 2. 

Fort McKinney, Wyoming, March 1, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is, as most sportsmen are aware, possible to combine the 
advantages of a long range and express rifle in one weapon. 
This is very successfully done in a rifle which is made here 

rincipally for South Africa, by Messrs. Henry, Turner, 

olly, and others. It isa .45-caliber, with 28-inch barrel, 
and of about 8 or 9 pounds weight, taking the usual musket 
shell and 80 to 90 grains of powder, and has a spiral of one 
turn in 22 inches, the usual military rifle twist. It shoots 
both express 270-grain hollow and 480-grain solid bullets 
well, and the same cartridge can be used with either bullet 
as occasion requires. If the shells are loaded with powder 
and wad only, either kind of bullet can be inserted as re- 
quired. The sights are the usual standard and one or two 
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leaves for 150, 200 and 250 yards for the express bullet, and 
a long leaf with slide graduated from 200 to 800 or 900 yards 
for the long-range bullet. Either sight can be used independ- 
ently of the other, and they do not interfere with each 
other; the standard sight of course is used for short ranges 
with the heavy bullet. The express sights are placed in rear 
of the long-range one, and as the latter lies flush with the 
rib or barrel of the rifle when not in use, it is not in the way. 
For Indian shooting, rifles are hardly ever sighted to over 
250 yards, as it is generally considered unsportsmanlike to 
try long shots, and they are rarely attempted except by novi- 
ces, or on very special occasions. The rough sketch will 
give an idea of the sight. BENGAL SEPoy. 
Lonpon, Eng. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I rise to explain? I will. In your issue of March 
13, “D. M. B.” alludes to me; and although the allusion is 
complimentary, flattering even, it will be apt to give a wrong 
impression of at least ove old swamp loafer of the seventh 
distillation. 

He says: ‘Every true sportsman must admire the picture 
of our old friend ‘Nessmuk,’ clinging with fond tenacity to 
the use of the old muzzleloader that has served him so long 
and well.” 

It is true. In my declining years I have gone back to my 
first love—the single-barreled, hair-triggered, muzzleloader. 
and it has served me ‘ong and well.” But do not infer that 
I have clung with blind prejudice to any such weapon 
throughout my best days in the woods. Very far from it. 
On the contrary, I was among the first to take up and test 
the breechloader from its first advent. 1 started in with a 
Sharps carbine. [ got it in Rochester, and I thought it about 
as sportsmanlike a weapon as an ordinary spade. There was 
no hang, handle or nicety about it. They talked about 
“balance.” A crowbar will balance—if you take it at the 
middle. Estimating the graded sights, I concluded the 
makers had allowed for 100 feet drop in 100 rods, which 
turned out to be the case. Only, it wouldn’t drop two suc- 
cessive bullets within ten feet of each other. With my 
muzzleloading Billinghurst I could hit a 30-inch ring all day 
at that distance. 

I traded the Sharps to a fellow who was going to Kansas, 
and my next venture was a Maynard. This was more like 
a rifle, but there were insuperable objections to it. The 
barrel was too short, the sights too near each other, the back 
sight ‘‘blurred” in dark woods, and it needed a donkey with 
a short-tug harness to pull it off. I took it to a gun shop, 
had these faults remedied as far as possible, loaned my faith- 


ful old double barrel to a friend, and adopted the Maynard 
for the season. The first two db hunted with it I lost 
three deer that I would have 2 
double barrel. At the end of the season, on a fair estimate, 


not care for the loss. They were welcome to go. It was the 
vexation and er I sent the Maynard out West, 
and tried a Ballard, then a Spencer, and eventually a busi- 
ness Sharps and a Winchester; alsoa Remington. Now, I 
will admit that the last three named are wicked, murderous 
weapons. For the plainsman and the mountain hunter, the 
business Sharps is sufficiently destructive, while for black 
bear and deer in a wooded country, the improved Winches- 
ter ought to satisfy the most greedy maker of ‘‘bags” and 
“scores.” But it doesn’t. Not a number of ForEst aND 
STREAM comes to hand in whichI do not find well-written 
articles on the best, ¢, ¢., the most destructive, hunting rifle. 
The diverse notions advanced are a trifle nee. One 
wants a .40-90-500 repeater; “‘D. M. B.” wants a .45-115 to 
120-350 cartridge, while ‘‘Manhattan” finds 25 grains of 
powder in the Winchester ‘“‘heavy enough for moose, caribou 
and bear.” The fun of it is, toa simple backwoodsman, 
that these articles are written by the very sportsmen who are 
most eager for efficient game Jaws and the enforcement 
thereof—the men who most bitterly deplore the rapidity with 
which our best game is being slaughtered. 

Gentlemen, P are right. Demand creates supply. - 
up the demand for a ‘‘perfect hunting rifle’—one that, wh 
not too big for a squirrel, will stop a 1,200-pound grizzly in . 
his rabid charge, and with a “trajectory” so flat that it will 
not be at all necessary to make any allowance on sights from 
forty yards to four hundred. The rapid increase of panthers, 
grizzlies and other ‘‘dangerous” animals demand that the 
a shall possess the ultimate possibilities of slaugh- 
ter. t us have the perfect rifle by all means. 


NEssMUK, 
WELLSBORO, Pa., March 17. 


The rifle columns of your’ journal have for some weeks 
past contained a series of most interesting papers relative to 
the choice of a hunting rifle, and while the majority advance 
the merits of existing calibers, but a few have advocated a 
change in proportions of powder to lead, and only one an 
innovation, a .28-caliber. This correspondent, ‘‘Peabody 
Martini,” after a series of experiments, has determined that 
for all small game the .28 is superior to the .82 or .88. This 
is indeed a long step in advance, and present calibers with 
ammunition as now furnished must yield to the coming rifle 
for all game smaller than deer. In behalf of the large num- 
ber of rifle enthusiasts, whose leisure is too limited to permit 
a lengthy trip, and who, in the suburbs of cities, can enjoy 
a few hours sport with small calibers, allow me to ap 
to manufacturers concerning the popular .22-caliber. e 
ammunition as now supplied is most unsatisfactory, if very: 
cheap, and a great deal more pleasure could be had if the- 
powder charge was increased, the ball hardened, and made- 
to fit a central fire, bottle shell containing fifteen grains pow- 
der or more, the balls swaged. The long .22 now contains. 
but 7 grains, and the shorter ones from 3 to 5 grains. With: 
present ammunition the gallery ranges are from 380 to 50 feet, - 
and even then a full score is the exception because of the - 
faulty method of making the balls ofa less diameter that: 
part of their length which is sealed in the shells. Werethey 
seated as they should be and hardened, and an increased i 
powder charge in a larger shell, bottle-shaped, the pognatey 2 
would be much improved, and the interest in that sport much . 
greater. In my opinion the English sparrow is the ti- 
mate target for this caliber where game is unknown, if 
are half as much a nuisance elsewhere as in New Orleans. 

G. H., M.D. . 

New Organs, March 20, 1884, 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUS¥S:. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with interest the various opinions bydifferent 
writers in your journal on the subject of guns. Iywill _ 
you mine for what it is worth. I commenced to shoot long - 
before breechloading shotguns were known, and was very 
well content with the old muzzleloader, having owned two . 
excellent ones before the war, and came into possession of a 
very superior one just after the war. I shall never forget the - 
contempt with which I viewed the first breechloader I saw— . 
about fifteen years ago. The next time I saw one was an 
altered Greener, of which I will speak hereafter. From 

ear to year I became more familiar with them, and finally - 
cole one of an American manufacture, and still shoot it - 


at birds. After careful experiment and observation in the - 


field, I became satisfied that, for bird shooting, they were - 
quite as good as the muzzleloaders, while the superior con- . 
venience and safety of them was too apparent to question. . 
I for a long time doubted, however, their capacity to cope : 
with the muzzleloader in buckshot shooting; but am now. 
satisfied on that point. My first experience with them in: 
buckshot caused me to condemn them, utterly. I had! 
hunted deer for many years—killed a good many—and had/ 
never missed a single deer up to the time of the trial I made: 
with the breechloader. The first three deer I shot at with 
my breechloader I missed, and they were all within easy 
range. I laid it aside and went back to the muzzleloader— 
a 10-pound, 10-bore Greener—and every one I shot at I killed 
until the fourth. This one I made a clean miss on, and so 
with the fifth. The next time I went deer hunting I took 
the Greener before mentioned that had been altered 
from a muzzle to. a breechloader. I killed four deer 
straight with it, all at good fair distances, I then began 
to think that there was more in the man than in the b 
So I took my discarded breechloader and tried it with 
the muzzleloading and breechloading Greeners—both of 
which I knew to be good buck guns—and found that it made 
as good a target as either of them. I have not tried it on deer 
since the target. practice, but last fall I went with a party of 
ntlemen, most of whom had breechloaders, some muzzle- 
oaders. We made an extra fine hunt, and the number of 
misses turned out fewer on the breechloader side than on the 
muzzleloader. I scored @ clean miss with my muzzleloader. 
After the hunt we did some target practice, and the breech- 
loaders showed up superior. I am now fully ed that 
the breechloader is the equal of the muzzleloader in all kinds 
of shooting, and that it is pure prejudice in any man who 
holds up for the superiority of the latter over the former in 
any kind of shooting. 1 had it (the prejudice) asad as a 
man could have it. I first divested myself of it by actual 
experiment in bird shooting, but clung to it for some time on 
the buckshot. Now I am convi that there is not the 
slightest appreciable difference in that. I feel sure that the 
trouble arose in my case—and, no doubt, this is what is the 


matter in other cases—from overloading the breechloader. Too . 
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listen’ for hours to the conversation of an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic sportsman, who has shot peacocks, ibex, pheasants 
and migratory quail in India, cinnamon bears and leopards in 
Cashmere, snipe and woodcock in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
black game in the Highlands, red grouse in England and 
Wales, woodcock and water- fowls in New Brunswick, 


entered. How they got there has puzzled many, but it would 
seem to me that when the goose was first shot he must have 
been going away from the shooter and the shot entered in 
under “‘the apron,” and when their force was spent rested at 
the place they were found. On comparing the shot with am- 
munition in his store, Mr. McComis found them to be such 


the virtue of sharp hay forks. He did not cha’ on them with a 
rush, in the ordinary way of joining battle by all the deer, 
me enon his head so as to bring his face nearly parallel with the 


ground. 
When the elk oe way it was a slow and sulleu retreat, not a 

‘ht. When his keeper came the elk tried to kill and the man 
only saved his life wf his courege. Next day it was determined to- 
castrate the elk, and Judge ton, with two other persons, had a 













































































as are in Eley’s 8. T. wire cartridges. Homo. | ruffed grouse on the Blue Ridge, and prairie-chickens in the | severe tussle with him, for he was still undaunted. the oper- 
9 : , tion was performed h t wicked again, but soon all 
Marcu 22. far West, to say nothing of that gamest and most difficult of | {On "eePemaumed he got wicked again, but soon all vicious syip- 


believes that such: viciousness is rather exceptional. -W uck elk 
fight, a common occurrence, they give voice which resembles sume- 
thing like the sound of a steam whistle, which can be heard half a 
mile, ‘Sometimes in their battles they kill one another. The cor 
is more readily domesticated. A curious trait of the elk fawn is 


all game birds, the wary, beautiful little Bob 7. along 
the banks of the Catawba. oR. D,.- 
LanpsBoro, Chester County, 8S. C., Feb. 28. 


LONG ISLAND POACHING. 


Editor Forest. and. Stream: 

In your issue of March 6, Mr. Lane, after informing you 
that ducks were being caught in nets by the thousand in 
Shinnecock Bay, goes on to say that he has notified me at two 
different times and that I had paid no attention. Before 
Mr. Lane notified me I had been giving my attention to this 
matter. I wrote to him in reply to his first letter, asking 
him to collect me evidence, and that I would at once see to 
it. He wrote in return that he was tired of trying to have 
the game law enforced, and that he expected that he could 
rely on me, etc. I have taken every possible means at my 
own expense to stop this violation of the law, but it is im- 
possible for me to succeed unsupported, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the locality are all more or less engaged in the busi- 
ness, and act as spies on my proceedings. Mr. Lane prob- 
ably knows by this time some of the difficulties which lie in 
the way of an enforcement of the law. 

In your issue of March 20 there is a letter from Manor- 
ville with reference to the trapping of partridges. I am 
aware that from Riverhead to Babylon, and also on the 
north side, the woods are lined with partridge hedges. I 
made a great effort to catch the partics, and many of. the 
hedges were destroyed, but none of the offenders could be 
trapped. If gentlemen who are credibly informed of the 
trapping of birds or other violations of the law, will give me 
the namesof witnesses I will see that the offenders are at- 
tended to, They should recollect that I have a coast of 300 
miles and about 2,000 square miles of territory, and I can- 
not, nor can any man, act personally in all cases. 

Perhaps if persons buying wild ducks knew that a duck 
netted and drowned turns black, they;would not be so easily 
sold, and if there were no sale of course there would be no 
catching. 

GreorGE W. WHITAKER, State Game Protector. 
SovTHamprton, L. I., March 24. 


SOUTH CAROLINA DAYS. 


HE hot, dry summer of 1883, while very disastrous to 
field crops in this section, was very favorable for birds, 
and, per consequence, the long sedge cover on the hillsides 
overlooking the beautiful Catawaba is literally swarming 
with the brown beauties. In almost every piece of sedge, 
in every rough, uncultivated patch of any size, you are sure, 
with a good dog, to find game, and a three hours’ tramp 
from my house on a good day will be rewarded with a sight 
of from eight to twelve coveys. It is true they are pretty 
wild and strong and swift of wing, and as I have good rea- 
son to know are exceedingly hard to hit. Still the sport is 
magnificent. Many a long tramp, and many a glorious day's 
shooting have I had this past season, in company with my 
genial friend, that clever sportsman and truly typical Eng- 
lish gentleman, Capt. McMurdo, of Charlotteville, Va. 

With the exception of one short spell, we have had a very 
mild winter. This month (February) has been about as 
warm as the average April, bright and beautiful, the very 

ideal weather for outdoor sports. Just such days as induce 
the partridge to go far afield in the early mornings and Jate 
evenings in search of food, and to lie cozily and lazily be- 
neath pines in the warmer mid-day; so close and still that 
nothing short of a first-rate dog can then fiad them; so close 
and still that after your dog has made game, and is standing 
stiff as bronze on a ‘‘dead point,” you peer curiously and 
anxiously into the short cover, see nothing but the short 
grass and dead brown leaves, and are’ almost persuaded the 
point is a false one. The dog is gently urged forward as you 
pass him, but stubbornly refuses to move, indicating by the 
slightest turn of the head the direction of the birds. On, on 
a few yards further and then, just under your feet, with a 
thrilling whirr, around, behind, before, and on either side. 
away go the birds; aud too often, in spite of the best formed 
resolutions, off go the guns also before the game is properly 
covered, and at least half the shots fail to count. By the 
way, how rarely, except in the written accounts, do we ever 
see a really effective right and left on quail in February or 
March. 

As there is no rose without its thorn, so there is nu covey 
without its pine tree or trees, and long practice in eluding 
hawks has taught the cunning Bob Whites exactly how to 
take advantage of their friendly cover, and many a charge 
of shot, like the dagger of Roderick Dhu, finds ‘‘bloodless 
sheath,” not in the earth, but the soft brown bark of the 
dwarf pines, while the intended victim, with the speed of the 
wind, secks further safety in some neighboring reed brake, 
or amid the warning leaves of a cunvenient hillside. 

A day’s shooting bebind Strother’s Doctor Duer (Glad- 
stone—Frost) and Perkins’s imported pointer Mainspring, 
among as many birds as we have had this season, is a thing 
to be remembered with pleasure, when gray locks and un- 
certain legs shall have rendered all such joys a thing of the 
past, and when these two splendid representatives of their 
rival breeds are remembered only by the excellence of their 
offspring. 

Allow me to predict that with continued good health and 
a fair amount of practice before the next field trials, Main- 
spring is going to make things lively for the best, not only of 
his own race, but the very best and fastest of the setters also. 
I have yet to see the setter that has the heels of him; no dog 
can have a better nose, and none be more sagacious or more 
easily controlled. I am perfectly satisfied that he is the very 
best pointer 1 have ever seen in the field, and is going to 
make a flutter in sporting circles when brought to the test. 

Doctor Duer has about graduated, and is good enough 
for anybody. Keen, well-broken, handsome, and with brains 
enough to represent the Seventh South Carolina district in 
Congress. Doctor Strother will have to try a good many 
times before he gets a better or even as good a dog. 

Dexter’s Dirk and Del, pointer pups, Heald’s Snowdon 
and McMurdo’s*Gloster, setters, are still in their nonage; all 
coming on well, and at least two of them will be heard of in 
the next Derby. 

After a long day’s tramp, a dinner and a smoke, I usually 
have two hours more of pleasure before me, passed in a game 
of backgammon and chatting with Capt. McMurdo, who, 
with all his modesty and reserve, has had many adventures 
‘‘by flood and field,” and it is indeed a privilege to a back- 
woods member of the ‘‘ Stay at Home Club” like myself, to 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RAM AND GRIZZLY. 


Aare thirty years ago a man named John Dunson, 
£4 then’a resident of Western Canada, went to the Rocky 
Mountains for the benefit of his health. And here it may 
not be amiss to say that, although then suffering from the 
effects of a pulmonary complaint, after a few years’ resi- 
dence on the slopes of the backbone of America he grew 
strong and robust, and completely recovered his health. 
One day, while digging for gold, near Pike’s Peak, in a 
ravine, he heard a noise above him, and on looking up saw a 
bighorn of the largest size, a regular giant—old Cimma- 
ron of the hills—with an immense pair of horns, standing 
in a narrow pass winding up the side of the mountain. The 
great horned sheep appeared to be intently watching some 
object other than the miner, which soon became manifest, 
as a large male and female grizzly and two well-grown cubs 
made their appearance, ascending the path upon which the 
bighorn was standing. When the great Ursus horribilis 
arrived within about fifteen feet of the sheep the latter low- 
ered his head and descended upon his foe with the rush of a 
batterivg ram. The sudden and heavy stunning shock over- 
turned the bear; but, before the assailant could recover from 
the momentum, the she bear caught him in her grasp and 
dragged him down, when her stunned partner, having re- 
covered, the fierce animals made a feast upon the carcass of 
the fearless bighorn. lt is a well-known fact that the big- 
horn of the Rocky Mountains is more than a match for the 
bull bison; but this is the first instance that I have heard or 
read of that a Rocky Mountain sheep has dared to face the 
fierce and formidable tyrant of the hill and the cafion. I 
have given the story as related by the witness, and have not 
the slightest reason to doubt its correctness. WN eek. 
OrTawa, Canada. 


THE AMERICAN DEER FAMILY. 


THE ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA. By John Dean Caton. New 
York: Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


iw this volume, a second edition, may be found important alterations 
and additions, the result of Judge Caton’s further studies in a 
most interesting branch of natural history. Perhaps no one in this 
country has devoted more attention to this subject than the author, 
for not only is he master of the scientific data, but has had the good 
fortune to note the characteristics of the American Cervide in loco, 
and for the purpose of comparison has been a keen observer of deer 
in other countries. 

Beginning with the prong buck, or, as it is generally known, the 
American antelope (Antilocapra americana), the specific differences 
between it and the true deer, the moose (Cervus alces), wapiti deer, 
American elk (Cervus canadensis), woodland caribou, reindeer 
(Cervus tarandus), mule deer (Cervus macrotis), Columbia black- 
tailed deer (Cervus columbianus), common or Virginia deer (Cervus 
virginianus), the barren ground caribou (Cervus tarandus arctica). 
and the Acapulco deer (Cervus acapulcensis), are explained. The 
main peculiarity of the American antelope, which distinguishes it 
from its kindred ruminants, is to be found in the manner of growth 
of the horns. Audubon and Bachman doubted the statement of the 
early hunters, that no person had ever shot or killed an antelope 
without horns; but the hunters, says Judge Caton, were right ani 
the scientific men wrong. In 1848 Dr. C. A. Canfield, of Monterey, 
first made the statement that the antelope had a hollow horu 
like the ox, and that this horn was cast off and renewed 
annually. This statement seemed to be so contradictory to all 
established zoological laws that it was hardly credited until 
some eight years afterward, when the Superintendent of the London 
Zoolegical Gardens published the factsin the proceedings of the 
society. In 1868 Judge Caton, unacquainted with the prior studies of 
Canfield and Bartlett, in a paper read before the Ottawa Academy of 
Natural Sciences, affirmed the same fact. ‘‘The antelope has a de- 
ciduous hollowghorn, which envelons a persistent core, which is a 
process of the skull, like the core of the persistent horns of the 
ruminants * * * only the lower part of the horn is hollow, the 
core extending up scarcely half its length.’’ The core is persistent, 
but when full development comes in October, this envelope of horn is 
cast off, to be renewed again. When the old horn is cast off the new 
one shows considerable growth above the core. Prof. Curtis, of 
Chicago, studying with the microscope the various stages of growth 
in the antelope horn, has rendered this curious subject quite clear, 
One peculiarity of the Antilocapra americana is the system of 
cutaneous glands. The activity of these glands is not confined to the 
rutting season, but the odor may be observed in all seasons; nor is it 
confined to the male, though the —— of these glands in no 77 
affects the flavor of the flesh. The antelope is the fleetest of all 
animals, but, curiously enough, though it can leap over flat surfaces, 
itseems to be wanting when a perpendicular object arrests its 
flight. Caught in an inclosure, Judge Caton found that an antelo) 
would not jump a fence three feet high. The prong buck is easi y 
tamed, “‘soon loses all fear of man, seeks society, and enjoys his 
company.” 

After giving a description of each of the species of deer, with their 
characteristics, the author enters into more particular detafls, so 
that, by [———. an excellent conception can be had of the simi- 
litudes and differences of the species. Commencing with size, the 


limp as a wet rag, the head an bs epee Me without the 
least muscular action, the bright eye fairly sparkling all the time. 
Efforts to domesticate the mule and the Columbia deer have been 
failures. In captivity not one of the Cervide seems to repoduce their 
kind as rapidly as wher in the wild state. Jadge Caton’s chapter on 
the hybridity of the Cervide shows how thoroughly he understands 
this curious subject. He has succeeded in only four cases. He 
crossed a male Columbia with a female mule deer, a Ceylon with an 
Acapulco doe, a Virginia with a Ceylon doe, and a Virginia with an 
Acapulco doe. The cross between the Ceylon and Virginia varieties 
seemed to do the best. Although a cross was attempted between an 
elk and a Durham heifer naturally no progeny came from it. Prince 
Pless, in Silesia, has succeeded in cross the wapitit and the com- 
mon red deer. Judge Caton is certainly right in noticing this cress, 
He is of the opinion that itis not a case of hybridity, as undoubtedly 
the wapiti and the European stag have descended from the same 
= nitors. In his chapter on the chase are presented many pleas- 
ng incidents. - ' 
For the naturalist and the sportsman Judge Caton’s book is of 
t value. Itis not adry compilation of concrete facts, miade up 
in the study, but contains the exact experinces of a gentleman who 
has a direct interest and a practical acquaintance with the subject 
he exhaustively treats.—New York Times, March 17. 


A PLEA FOR THE Brrps.—Lditor Forest and Stream: The 
discussion of the ‘‘destruction of our song birds by amateur 
ornithologists” is one of interest. I venture to say that saly 
one-half of the bright little lives so taken ure of no benefit 
whatever to the collector. Rare specimens I grant may be 
secured for study, but surely it is nothing but wantonness 
that prompts the destruction of our many varieties of famit- 
iar birds. And here let me say, if'you wish to study, build 
a “bird tank” and take your study from life. Do not take 
the life fromyour study! If an unusnal visitor shows him- 
self, identify him; but in mercy think twice before killing 
This ‘‘bird tank” may be a hobby with me, but if only 25 
per cent. of your many readers will try it, many hundreds, 
yes and thousands, of little victims will be spared to gladden 
the woods with their songs. Buy an opera glass, build a 
bird tank and then let us hear from you.—Wui_Mot (New 
York, March 21). 


A Bounty on Foxes.—Maine needs a bounty on foxes. 
They are very destructive to our game, and not only to game, 
but the poultry yards suffer from their depredations. Grouse 


son. In cold weather the birds burrow in the snow through 
the night, and the keen scented fox soon findsthem, and they 
fall an easy prey to reynard. Foxes never were so plenty as 
they are now in Maine, and unless something is done to de- 
stroy them, our noble game bird, the grouse, will soon be 
counted among things of the past. One can hardly go into 
the woods without finding the remains of a grouse or rabbit 
where reynard has dined. Now, brother sportsmen of Maine, 
let us push this question, as it is of great interest to us all. 
Let us wage war on the fox, and every farmer will hail with 
joy the sportsman that destroys his worst enemy. Let us 
hear from others of your readers here in Maine.—L. H. UH. 
(Gardiner, Maine, March 17). 


Brrps In GREAT Soutu Bay.—The geese, brant and duck 
are beconring quite numerous in our bay, and some of the 
sportsmen are having good shooting. ‘To have good sport 
it is best to be on the bay when there isa good southerly or 
easterly wind blowing, which keeps the birds in the bay. A 
northwest wind is very unfavorable, as it generally drives 
the birds to the ocean. There are some batteries used here, 
but the shooting is done mainly from points with a boat and 
decoys. There being quite a number of islands in the bay 
it makes the point-shooting more convenient and desirable. 
—Geo. Kri1an (South Oyster Bay, L. I., March 25). 


VirernraA.—Staunton, March 17.—The birds wintered well 
here, and the prospect for}good quail and grouse shooting next 
fall are as good as I ever knew them to be. The frequent 
and deep snows in the mountaizs west of us promise good 
results to the trout streams, hy keeping upa good tide all 
summer. The headwaters of Greenbrier, in Pocahontas, are 
full of these fish, and from the middle of June to 1st’ of Sep- 
tember there is no such fishing that is as accessible to fishermen 
from the Northern‘and Eastern cities as these streams, and 
none that yields so generous a return to the angler.— WHACK. 


Massacuusetts Brrps.— While walking in the woods to- 
day with a friend and his dog, tosee how the quail got over 
the winter, we flushed a nice covey of partridges, ten in 
moose 7 the pone — oe ange meg = — yn An | number, and a pair of woodcoek, but saw. no quail. This is 
extinct deer, the bones of which came from Irelan owever, ex- . : 
ceeded it in bulk. The maximum weight of the moose jis 1,200 pounds, a early for See or — here, *. I coms hong eg 
and its height, anteriorly, 6\ft. The elk will-measure 16 hands in | the first of April, last year. now 1s from four to five 
height, and will weigh, in a fine specimen, 1,000 pounds. Judge Caton | inches deep in the woods yet. Robins and bluebirds and 
killed a 5-year-old elk which weighed 900 pounds. Between the elk song sparrows, and the red-shouldered blackbird are a week 
behind last year.—J. F. D. (Danvers, Mass., March 22). 


and the caribou the difference in weight is quite marked, 400 pounds 

being a good average, and it is less in_ size than the Lapland animal. 

Mule deer will weigh 259 pounds; Columbia black-tailed deer not ee re ’ 

much more than smaller kinds of common deer, say, 150 pounds, Horicon. SHootrnc Cius. The Horicon Shooting Club 

—— ys Cervus virginianus has — killed — a sn Pras was organized at Fond du Lac, Wis., last. week. The fol- 

scales at % unds. Perhaps in certain seasonsthe Michigan deer . ea ; : “9 Ww, . Vie 

are the heaviest. The smallest of the race is the Acapulco deer. and | owing officers were elected: * President, T. 8. Weeks; Vice- 
President, 8. B. Amory; Secretary, C. 8. Mattison; Treas- 
urer, W. 8. Russell. The club holds the lease of about 
10,000 acres of Horicon marsh (which is considered the best 
ducking ground in the State), and are proceeding to erect a 


a very large one will weigh 50 pounds, but 40is a fair average. Judge 
Caton has paid marked attention to the coat and color of — 

suitable club house thereon.—Horicon (Oakfield, Wis., 
March 17). 


studying the spots which ornament the fawns of the Virginia an 
other deer, as traces of these spots were observable in some of the 
adult species. ‘I believe,’’ writes Judge Caton, ‘these spots on the 
adult Virginia deer have been entirely overiooked by naturalists till I 
mentioned them to Mr. Darwin, when he noticed them in the ‘‘Descent 
of Man.” The theory which naturally takes consistency from this is ‘ 

Nor Yet.—Was out Tuesday to try the ducks, but failed 
to get a shot. I only saw two flocks of ducks all day. I 
saw quite a number of ducks flying this morning; ako heard 
ofa few English snipe being seen near’ the Great Swamp. 
Will try the meadows for.snipe on Saturday. The meadows 
will be in first-class condition for snipe this spring, and I 


that atsome prior period the Cervus virginianus was spotted like the 
fallow deer, and that in time it may ener on the fawns as it has 

hope I will be-able to report some good bags.—16-BoRE 
(Madison, N. J., March 20). ; 


“nearly disappeared on the young of the moose and caribou, and 

has even now much faded on the elk and caribou.” 

We think, from Judge Caton’s observations, carried over a long 
period, that the danger of keeping males of the American Cervide 
in public parks, the Virginia deer not excepted, is pretty clearly 

New Gun Wav.—We have received from the Merino 

Elastic Felt Gun, Wad Company, of Baltimore, specimens of 

the new wad which they are about to introduce. It is 

claimed for these that they combine the advantages of other 

felt wads with greater cheapness. Messrs, Clark & Sxeider 


proved. All these animals, in certain seasons, are likely to attack 
man. When in captivity the male deer loses that dread of man 
are said to have tested them with good results. 


which is his natural condition when wild, and from familiarity there 
comes contempt. The elks in Judge Caton’s North Park have more 
than once occupied their own ground and bid defiance to human in- 
truders. Under such circumstances, when their anger is excited, 
elks must be quite formidable ——. Judge Caton writes: 
“Three men, who thought they knew best and were not afraid of 
anybody’s elk, scaled the fence and quietly walked along till they met 
the herd of elk, when the leader started after them with a dignified 
walk. They thought they had seen enough, and commenced an 
orderly retreat. The elk increased his pace, and soon treed two of 
the party and killed the other. One of them, a young, active, ath- 
letic man, left his tree and, byrunning from tree to tree, finall, 
escaped, gave the alarm, and raised a party, who fought the elk wit: 
prc toree till they were finally driven off, although at first he drove ER 
hree.resolute active men thus armed several hundred feet before | the Travelers Insuran: , of 
taey could sufficiently break his guard to compel him to acknowledge ‘ accidental death and fae inbacy de 
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when captured it will feign a you pick them up they areas .. 


seem to suffer more from them than other game for this rea- - 
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eg ~ “LONG OR SHORT RODS. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: eae 3 
4 In common with many other fiy-fishermen, I have been 
per, much interésted of late in‘ reading the diseussion in your 
sean excellent journal of the relative merits of long and short fly- 
elk - rods. Syracuse a large number of expert fly-cast- 
me- , ers, a8 the records of the State tournament show, a fact 
a largely due to the exertions and enthusiasm of the lamented 


t Reuben Wood, and all of them take a warm interest in every- 


Can . hing pertaining to the manly sport. Now, in considering 
the this question of short against iae rods, it seems to me the 
een only points to be regarded are, the relative merits of the rods 
heir for actual fishing purposes. 
a I have long regarded the annual contests at the State tour- 
He nament as very imperfect tests of the merits of either rods or 
1 an anglers. . 
tien Distance seems to be the most important element, and 
ar delicacy and accuracy of casting secondary. In actual prac- 
ince tice, I think every experienced fly-caster will agree with me, 
ag that these elements should be reversed, and a man’s skill be 
dly determined by: 
ume First, delicacy; second, accuracy; third, distance. 
pas- With these points in view it becomes very important what 
: of kind of arod to use. To secure the best possible results a 
up rod should be made to combine in the highest degree, deli- 
“4 cacy of action, strength, and lightness and ease in handling. 
aa A rod may be light and strong and yet so heavy in its ac- 
: tion as to require much muscular exertion of the wrist, and 
‘he so make the sport of fishing very fatiguing, while another 
eur rod equally strong and light may work so softly and with so 
iy little expenditure of strength that a long day’s fishing will 
efit not weary the fisherman. Now, all short rods, so far as my 
be experience goes, are stiffer in their action than long rods. 
ess Their best work can only be done at long distances, and only 
ui then by the exertion of a good deal of muscle.’- Even then, 
ild except in the hands of experts, the flies are apt to drop. with 
ike asplash. In brook and stream fishing, long casts are seldom 
m- necessary, and often impossible, ou account of obstructions 
ig preventing a recovery of the line. With long rods, on ‘the 
25 contrary, say of eleven to twelve feet, gradually tapered, the 
ds, spring is more soft and delicate and evenly distributed, than 
en in the short rods. 
a A very slight exertion of the wrist will put sufficient spring 
ew into the rod to carry the flies to the full limit of the strength 
of the rod, accurately, softly, and without ‘“‘swishing the 
es flies, and they will drop ut the end of a taut line, without a 
e. ripple. Such arodas I have described, and have the de- 
1p light of possessing and using, works equally well at either 
a. short or long distances. The muscular exertion is so slight 
gh that the angler can cast all day withcut fatigue, with either 
, hand. 
ed Mr. Wood sometimes used short, stiff rods in casting at 
le- the State tournament, but invariably used longrodsin actual 
be fishing. Indeed, for the past two years he used a long sal- 
to mon rod, of sixteen or eighteen feet for bass fishing. 
vit Ononpaca II, 
e, Syracuse, N, Y. ; 
i. THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
us ' rs fact that our rivers are used as sewers by all persons 
a. who may have refuse, which they can get a of by 
dumping them into the water with less expense to themselves, 
is one that needs to be constantly presented to our legisla- 
“k tors. It is bad enough for a man to put a dam across a stream 
he and deprive the people above him of their fish, in order that 
rt he may make money, but when he adds to the injury by pol- 
or luting the waters below him, it is time that he was made 
A aware that he is a nuisance which should be abated. Saw- 
cS mills and tanneries are among the principal offenders in this 
e, line, and their refuse can be found for miles below them, 
id. rotting and spreading not only death to fishes and their de- 
Ly — of eggs, but malaria to the unfortunate people who 
e. ive about or frequent the stream. That sawdust is fast fill- 
ing the Upper Hudson is well shown in the following com- 
i munication in the New York Herald: 
“A “The newspapers have informed the public of the neces- 
m sity of insuring the water supply of the Upper Hudson, but 
d they never have been told of a flagrant practice licensed by 
ll years of indulgence, a practice burdensome to the taxpayers 
of this State, ruinous to the Upper Hudson and poisonous to 
re its valley—namely, the annual dumping of several thousand 
r tons of sawdust, edgings, sticks, chips, etc., from fourteen 
d sawmills into the Upper Hudson. The sawdust dumped is 
; burdensome to the taxpayers of this State, because large 
c. quantities of it carried away by high water help to form bars 
. in the river near Ae the removal of which costs the 
- State $50,000 a year. In 1867 the State paid $525,000 for 
. the dredging of bars near Albany, no small part of which 
: was sawdust. The dumping of sawmill refuse is ruinous to 
H the Upper Hudson, because at many points below Glens 
» Fails Feeder. Dam it has clogged, choked and filled the chan- 
j nel, so that in summer a person can walk across it without 
k wetting bis feet. At Fort Edward an accurate survey has 
shown that sawmill refuse to a depth of eight feet, more or 
less, covers eight acres of the river’s bed within the cor- 
D poration limits- of that village. It is ruinous, because 
i for miles below Fort Edward in summer, when the 
a water of the Upper Hudson has fallen, little remains to 
- mark the river’s course, save great bars of sawmill refuse, so 
t completely has its channel been filled in. I saw Jast sum- 
t mer below Fort Edward immense bars in places in the chan- 
1 nel, where fifty years ago I fished where the water was from 
: thirty to forty feet deep. I remember when the channel of 
the Upper Hudson was clear and well defined. That was 
before the dumping of sawmill refuse was so great. Now- 
adays bars of sawmill refuse are formed with great rapidity, 
because the volume of the Upper Hudson is yearly growin 
smaller, its channel—what remains of it—narrower an 
shallower, and the dumping of sawmill refuse greater. 
j Years canal boats were floated up the river to Fort 


Edward. Now there are times when not even a rowboat can 
be floated to that place on what is called the Hudson: 

‘The dumping of sawmill refuse is poisonous to the valley 
| of the Upper Hudson, because the rotten accumulation of 
| acres and acres of refuse lodged in its channel breeds dis- 

eases which fifty years ioe when the channel was clear, 
were unknown to the inhabitants of that valley. 
have lived to see the river that once was a full, clear, active; 
unobstructed, uninterrupted stream, transformed to a filled 
up, dried up, snake-like creek. But what will it be a few; 
very fev, ries hence if thedum of sawmill refuse con- 
tinues? Must the people of. this be taxed that the 







Alas! I | tical fins barred 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Up 


cially. among our so-called lawmakers.” . 





? THE DOWEL QUESTION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: . 


have never used a rod made without 


comes in. 
tubing as Mr. Wells recommends. 


be under obligations to him and the ForEst AND STREAM. 
E. M. E. 
Hancock; N, Y., March 21. 


= as follows: 
itor Forest and Stream: 


pencil cases, No. 17 John street, New York city. 


care to do this for others, I called on him to ascertain. 


course fragments are useless to him. 
The tubin 
past by Mr. 


diameter. Henry P. WEL18. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
being ventilated in your columns. 


time about twenty rods, none over ten ounces in weight. 


in the butt is so small. 


quired. It is only an additional labor to fit them. 
swelled ferrule, thereby getting the full size of the wood. 

It may not be amiss to inform those of your readers who 
are, like myself, amateur rodmakers, how the wire is fitted. 


second joint, for about half an inch, leavin 
uncut which is to enter the butt. 





' A, the Morse drill, 44 inch. B, the wood fitted to the inside of butt 


ferrule.’ C, bit stock. 


of wood, fit it to the female ferrule of the butt, bore a hole 
with an one-eighth inch Morse drill, leaving three-quarters 
of an inch protruding through this piece of wood. Bore the 
piece of wood that you have fitted is a 
W. K. 


hole in the butt, the 
true guide. 


THE RAINBOW DARTER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Inclosed you will find a small fish which I send you for a 
name. It was caught in a small stream in this locality this 
It is something out 
Please give it 


winter, when getting minnows for bait. 

of the nowriidian of any one in this section. 

a name and general description, and if they are common. 

W. H. Jonnson. 
LinDEN, Mich,, March 6. 


[The fish is one of a large family called. ‘‘darters,” Htheos- 
tomatide, which seldom grow to over a finger’s length. They 
usually inhabit swift brooks, and lie in the sand or on the 
stones and dart by a movement of the pectoral fins. Most of 
them are plainly colored. There are about thirty species ar- 
renged in a dozen genera. The specimen sent is brilliant 
with blue and orange even indeath. We take the following 
description from Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates: ‘‘Rain- 
bow darter,. blue darter, Pwcilichthys cwruleus (Storer), 
Agassiz. Rainbow fish, blue Johnny. Olivaceous, tessallated 
above, the spots running together into blotches; back without 
black lengthwise stripes; sides with about twelvé indigo 
blue bars running obliquely downward, most distinct be- 
hind, separated by rich orange interspaces; caudal deep 
orange, edged with bright blue; anal, orange with deep blue 
in front and behind; soft dorsal chiefly orange, blue at base 
and tip; spinous dorsal crimson at base, then orange with 
bhie edgings; ventrals bluish, often deep indigo blue; throat 
and breast orange, these- two shades very constant; female 
tmauch» duller, with but little or no blue or orange, the ver- 
or checked; colors fade in alcohol; body 


short and stout; head large; D, XK—12; A.-II, 7; lateral line 


45 scales; length two to three inches. Mississippi Valley, 
abundent; the most gaily ae Thi 


colored of all darters. 


make a eo and should be 


would: é 
brought East for this purpose:]_ - 


Pad tome ye me oe 


Hudson may be sacrificed to the convenience and 
profit of afew sawmill owners? Must the poste stand 
silently by and see an important part of the Hudson River 
filled up with waste and refuse without lifting one hand to 
stop it? Must health be destroyed and life taken.to satisfy 
the avarice of a few. sawmill owners of Northern New York? 
If so there is asad scarcity of men among us—and espe- 


{ have read with considerable interest the several discus- 
sions in eu Pee concerning the dowel pins in fly-rods. 
I think Mr. H. P. Wells is right in every point, aithough I 
owel pins, for the 
reason that there are no ferrules in the. market suitable on 
account of being made tapering. I have used rods with the 
lap joints (no ferrules) with good success, except just the 
point that Mr. Wells condemns them on; the liability of the 
thin ends of splices to accident is just where the failure 
I have made rods for the trade for a good many 
years and used rods many more, and I certainly can see no 
use for the dowel pin, when, we can get straight ferrules or 
ill not Mr. Wells in- 
form me either by mail or through your valuable paper 
where such tubing or ferrules may be had, for which 1 will 


‘The above letter has been submitted to Mr. Wells, who re- 


The ferrules, the complete success‘of which in actual and 
severe use inspired me to agitate the subject of dowel pins, 
were made from German silver tubing drawn for me by Mr. 
John H. Knapp, manufacturer of gold and silver pen and 


Mr. Knapp drew these tubes from time to time as a favor, 
it being a smal]l matter, and aside from the usual business of 
his factory. Being somewhat doubtful whether he eee 

e 
will fill such orders as he may receive for brass or German sil- 
ver tubing, drawn inside and out, at the following rates: Brass, 
from 10 to 15 cents afoot; German silver, from 15 to 25 
cents a foot.* The length of the tubes will be from 3 to 5 fect, as 
desired, but the whole tube ordered must be taken, since of 


for the male ferrules, as supplied me in the 
napp, has been just a shade too large to enter 
the female ferrule, so as to permit nice fitting. This tubing 
was beautifully drawn inside and out, and of good ‘‘temper.” 
Mr. Knapp prefers samples should be sent with orders. He 
can supply any size which does not exceed half an inch in 


Iam very glad that the dowel question for fishing rods is 
I have fished for the last 
twenty-four years for black bass, and have made during a 
have never used the dowel with the exception of a piece. of 
one-eighth inch brass wire of about one inch in length let in 
to the butt end of the second joint and proportional boring 
in the small end of the butt. This I find steadies the joint at 
that place and does not detract from the strength, as the hole 
I have never yet had the joints pull 
apart, and have fished about all known ways for bass, and 
am satisfied for my part that the dowel is not —— re- 

use the 


I cut a fine thread on the part that is to go in the middle, or 
three-quarters 
Then take a small piece 
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BIG BASS LAKE. 


ERE we are on the ice. The thermomefer is at 14° be- 
low-zero, and is undecided whether to slide still lower 
or stop short.. We have been fishing for the past week, 
with grand good luck, and now we have but one more da 
and then home. We have averaged thirty-five lines each 
day,-and our lines have been busy, as you may judge when 
six hours each day was our actual fishing time. A week 
ago we packed up a bundle of ‘‘tip-ups,” packed our satchel, 
filled our grub bag and started for Big Bass Lake. It was 
cold when. we left home; it was colder when we struck the 
lake, and by the time the ice was crossed and we had reached 
our camping place it was solid cold. 

Last summer we had fished here and built a log hut, and 
now we find it still intact. Our axe cuts boughs from the 
nearest hemlock for our bed, and that tall spruce gives us a 
load of its branches with which to cover the hut. Over 
these we pile snow, and pack it down hard. Now we have 
as snug a den as we could wish. Our camp-stove burns in 
one corner, our bed is in the other. 

Supper over, to bed. The next morning I am the first 
awake, and so [ get breakfast ready, and then for the ice. 
I won’t tell you about the trials of cutting the fishing holes. 
¥ou who have fished through 24-inch ice can appreciate it. 
I have never seen fish bite as quick as here. They seemed 
to have been starved, and we could hardly attend to the 
lines. . The lake trout were the largest fish caught, and 
seemed to bite the least sharply. Our bait was first-rate, as 
lively as crickets, and a great many were the popular ‘‘red 
fins,” and though in summer in the same waters we had no 
luck using ‘‘red fins,” in winter they were the best bait. 

We give a table of our catches of the six days at the lake, 
and think it will compare favorably with the same number 
of traps, etc. 

First day, 70 fish, weighed...................-+- 


. 502. 








Second day, 100 fish, weighed... - 14uz. 

Third day, 91 fish. weighed...... . oz. 

Fourth day, 66 fish, weighed........... -...... s. 102, 

Fifth day, 79 fish, weighed............. ....... 215lbs. 

Sixth day, 82 fish, weighed........... ......... 302Ibs. 4oz. 
In six days 488 fish, weighed............1,6891bs. 100z. 

SIZE OF FISH. 
First day, smallest fish.....2Ibs. 4oz , largest. ...101bs. 


Second day, smallest fish. .3lbs. 1oz., largest ...17 9-16lbs. 
Third day, smallest fish... ..2Ibs. largest ... 5 1-16ibs, 
Fourth day, smallest fish..2lbs. 50z , largest ...14%4lbs. 
Fifth day, smallest fish....2lbs. 1oz., largest.... 744lbs. 
Sixth day, smallest fish. ...3lbs. 40z., largest... .11 15-16lbs. 

The smallest fish was a pickerel of two pounds, the largest 
a whale of a lake trout. The fish ran very even, as a 
general rule, but now and then a whopper got on to the line 
and made it sing. 

Now, many of your readers may be curious to know where 
the lake lies that we fished in. We are sorry that we cannot 
publish it. We have fished this lake in summer and winter, 
and the fishing is grand. In the summer the bass fishing is 
unsurpassed. 3 

The expense of the trip we have just taken, exclusive of 
personal conveniences, was— 





WME FON Oe D6 ee FOU 6 oie scents, sncsswasceseceadas $6 00 
NUE Oda do caidds aicccdindaacduaccccucccearadhade 8 00 
Food and drink and other expense....................... 8 00 

$22 00 


Making $11 for one person for a trip of a week. We don’t 
give this as a criterion to go by, as on one occasion in the 
early winter our expense was $20 apiece, and again at 
Christmas time only $9 for a week; still it is a fair average, 
Two BrorTHErs. 


VERMONT FiSH LAWS. - 


oe is no State in the Union, and probably no coun- 

try among civilized nations, where the laws for the 

reservation of fish are so set at naught, and so openly vio- 
ated, as in Northwestern Vermont. In Franklin county, 
within the immediate vicinity of one of our two Fish Com- 
missioners, there are dozens of seines, pound and fyke nets, 
fully manned and constantly at work during the close sea- 
son, sweeping the fish out of Lake Champlain’s waters. 
Some of the nets are owned by parties from New York 
State, who, during the fall of 1882, came into this vicinity 
and, within fifteen miles of our wide awake Commissioner, 
built a large ice-house, where they have stored tons of fish 
caught illegally. It has been estimated by those who are 
posted that during the close season of 1883 from fifty to 
seventy-five tons of fish were caught in these waters and 
shipped to New York and Boston markets. Several writs 
were issued and served against some of these fishermen, but 
so far we have yet to hear of a single conviction. The 
Governor of the State appoints our Fish Commissioners, 
and it is tobe regretted that for this locality he did not 
appoint a man who not only understands the duties of his 
office, but has moral firmness enough to put the laws into 
force. At the next State election a strong effort will be 
made, irrespective of party politics, to elect representatives 
who will do their utmost to remedy these evils by making 
provision to have competent men appointed as fish wardens. 
About a ycar ago an officer visited this locality and was 
driven over the ice within a few yards of holes cut in the 
ice, where trap nets were set and barrels of fish taken out 
daily, but he did not know what those holes were cut for 
and, passed them by without examination. With a short 
pole with hook on it he could have fished something out of 
the water there that would have astonished him—trap nets 
of the most destructive kinds. I have no doubt but what 
the intentions of this officer were good, and that he intended 
to do his duty faithfully, and had he been ‘‘posted” or en- 
gaged a trustworthy guide, that he would have succeeded in 
capturing quite a number of large trap nets, and temporarily 
put a stop to this work. STANSTEAD. 
Hicuearte, Vt., March 13, 1084. 


Sea Bass rn CANADA.—An unusual devolopment in bass 
fishing was made this winter in the Tidnish River, which 
forms the north shore boundary between New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Last spring when the heavy ice left the 
river, an old farmer found some dead bass on the flats where 


they had evidently been crushed by the tide letting the ice 
,down on them-at low water. 
‘ago, he cut‘a hole in the ice, and found the river so full of 


This winter, about « month 


sea bass that he resolved to use a scoop net instead of hooks 
and lines. With the scoop nets, five tons weight of the fish 


were caught-in- one night, and since that two or three thou- 
sand dollars worth have been shipped to the Boston market. 


It was never before suspected that bass came there in winter 


—B. (New Brunswick, March 20). 
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THE BISBY CLUB. con aes for recreation, he must respect and obey 
VERY interesting report of the Bisby Club for the | “"2™ Jus the same. 
A years 1888-84, aun renee of the work and pleasures hg ter eae pis or wee ee oe 
of this association, which has its grounds on the Adirondack to inform himself he w. sates ee Hon. H ee 
lake which gives the club its name. In speaking of the breaking our laws. As he oe *3¢ eneake for iteelf.” I 
accommodations of the club being taxed to their utmost dur- | }4y¢ ah cauaienan a veto nae » coeaedineasial 
ing certain months, and the lack of visitors at other times, names the “Great American — Warden,” that Pee @. 
the report says: ‘‘There is every year a period when our G.” will apply for a of cur anne tnek: Lenn tine ek 
accommodations go, as it were, ‘a begging.’ This is in the | Yin po fooem ~ to bho, At the O of Cactinn G8. th vente: 
delightful month of July when the sun shines brightest, and | ‘p,ovided. however, that one oie aiek and 
the cooling shades of the woods would seem most welcome, April. citi ens sof the State iad fish hein a ke lontl locked 
and when the fish in the lakes are active in search of food in a Senet anil Anteee: aealk y ene tates to Gs 
the deep water, and are consequently readily taken at the homes. but not othe er > Sey 
buoys. But this is the time our guests are fewest in num- : 9 2 
bers. Probably the bugbear of flies is what keeps people 
away. ‘The flies in July are but little more than a bugbear. 
The winged ficnd of the woods is the black fly, but his season 
rarely lasts through the month of June, hen he leaves, 
the mosquitoes have the field to themselves, but the mosquito 
of our northern wilderness is not the venomous monster that 
haunts the seaside watering places, and the lagoons of the 
open country. His song is more nervously exciting than 
his bite, though the latter is to be avoided rather than per- 
mitted; but after aJl, the pleasures of life in the woods in the 
dog days far outweigh the discomforts of the insects. We 
recommend the month of July to all who would see the 
woods at their best, and receive the benefit of the purest and 
most exhilarating air.” 

The fishing last year was the best within the experience 
of the club. In Woodbull Lake many fine land-locked 
salmon were taken, and the run continued till late in June. 
The stock of fish in the Bisbys was replenished from the 
State hatchery at Caledonia by 18,000 brook trout, 6,000 
lake trout, while in Woodhull 5,000 rainbow trout were 

lanted, and 15,000 more were placed in Moose River. A 
Renchery has since been built, and there are now in the 
troughs 50,000 lake trout eggs, 40,000 hybrids, and 10,000 
brook trout. 

The better observance of the game laws for the last four 
years has resulted in the increase of deer, and the shooting 
was better last year thap ever before in the history of the 
club. A larger per centage of the deer were young than 
formerly, of the deer killed, there being more bucks than of 
any other kind. During the visit of the Governor of the 
State, Hon. Grover Cleveland, the report says; ‘‘A fine buck 
passed within a few feet of the Governor’s stand, but a ledge 
of rocks intervened, which prevented a shot. The same deer 
— within club shot of the guide, Frank Hall, but as he 
iad neither gun nor club, the deer escaped.” This, we take 
it, is not seriously meant, yet it is so written that persons not 
familiar with the personnel of the party might construe it into 
a regret that the deer was not killed, even with a club. The 
Bisby Club is doing good work in-enforcing the laws in its 
own grounds and contiguous territory and in stocking the 
waters, as well as in preserving the timber. It has twenty- 
five members. Gen. R. U. Sherman is the President, and 
Mr. Henry H. Thompson the Secretary. If all the clubs in 
the Adirondacks were as vigorous as the Bisby, there would 
be a better enforcement of the Jaws and consequently more 
fish and game in that region, which is only fitted to produce 
these forms of life together with a limited amount of timber 
and a great deal of water. The greed of the lumberman and 
the bark stripper, however, are to be combatted, or the whole 
region will soon be a barren waste, from which the rapidly 
melting snows will produce such freshets as the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati have lately seen, while in mid- 
summer our canals and rivers will be dry. 


































































Once in a while we meet just such croakers as ‘‘C. G. G.” 
One in particular I have now in mind. He lives in one of 
the best localities for small game, and he and _ his boys have 
until within a few years had free scope to kill water fowl 
at any and all seasons. Finding game was diminishing in 
the beautiful bay in front of the homestead, he began to be 
very ardent in advocating law, ‘Well, the laws have been 
made, and still he croaks. The Protective Association in 
his vicinity wished to make him warden. True, he would 
do great things if he was warden; but he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to accept the position. The truth to-day is just 
this; Make a law that shall forbid everybody else but him- 
self and bis boys firing a gun within a dozen miles of his 
favorite bay, and he'll go for it every time. 

Give these gentlemen the unlimited run of our State, let 
them murder our moose, deer and caribou, trout and salmon, 
in season and out of season; send cheap guns into the State 
to give to the boys who will shoot ruffed grouse for Boston 
market, while budding in winter, and while the game lasts 
they will be suited, and not till then. N. 

Bats, Me., March 2. 


A PECULIAR FISH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see in your issue of March 18 a piece headed ‘‘A Peculiar 
Fish,” mg as there has been much discussion as regards it, 
I want to add my mite. I have for years lived near and 
fished these waters, and think the description of the fish far 
from right. Last fall I obtained permission from the State 
Commissioners to take fifty of these fish fer the purpose of 
stocking Stone Pond. I caught two distinct varieties of 
trout; one very light-colored, slim and silvery, the other, to 
all appearances, was a common brook trout, being dark, with 
very bright spots, and much the heavier in propertion to 
length, the same length of the latter weighing one-third more 
than the former. There is no stream, however small, flowing 
into this lake, as it is entirely fed by springs. Only the com- 
mon brook trout are found in the outlet of this lake. The 
right to fish this lake is claimed on the ground that it is a 
a. and the ‘‘strange fish” is a lake trout for this reason. 
It is called in the Dublin history Monadnock Lake, and also 
Monadnock Lake on the county maps. It is called by man 
here Dublin Pond. The question is, is it a lake or a pond, 
and what is the difference between a lake and a pond? Last 
fall both kinds of trout spawned on the same bed, but what 
I term brook trout were about fourtcen days later than the 
others, and did not gome until the others had left. 

Fis WARDEN. 

MaR.5BORO, N, H,, March 17. 

[The differences mentioned are not of themselves sufficient 
to establish two species. Shape and color amount to little or 
nothing in the saJmon family. The fact of a trout inhabit- 
ing a lake does not make it a ‘‘lake trout.” By lake trout is 
understood the fish called in different places togue, Junge, 
salmon trout, Mackinaw trout, etc. We cannot say that the 
fish in question is not a distinct species, but evidence from an 
ichthyologist is first needed to prove it. Theordinary angler 
is ion competent to decide on species. Send specimen to 
the Smithsonian Institution and let us know their decision. 
A lake is a large pond and a pond is a small lake. ] 


IT IS PROBABLY TRUE. 


CORRESPONDENT clips from the Boston Transcript, 
of March 18, the item telling that the Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin has just rsturned from Moosehead Lake, Maine, with 
a fine catch of trout. Then the correspondent heaves a groan 
and utters that, if a poor devil were camping out in Maine 
and tried to vary his bill of fare by shooting a deer or cari- 
bou before Oct. 1, the game warden is pretty sure to find it 
out and ‘‘sock it to him” accordingly. But the honorable 
2ptleman makes his annual trip and comes home “with a 
ne catch of trout,” caught through the ice, against the law 
of the State. 

Now, Mr. “‘C. G. G.’s” mind will be entirely set at rest by 
reading carefully a proviso to Section 48 of the fish laws of 
that State: ‘‘Provided, however, that during February; 
March and April citizens of the State may fish for and take 
land-locked salmon, trout and togue, and convey the same to 
their own homes, and not otherwise.” But ‘‘C. G. G.” must 
read this proviso and then turn to Section 1 of Special 
Laws of 1881: ‘‘No person shall take, catch, fish for or de- 
stroy any trout or land-locked salmon in the Kennebago, 
Rangeley, Cupsuptic, Mooselucmaguntic, Mollychunkamunk 
and Welokennebacook lakes, or in the streams flowing into 
or connecting said lakes, during the months of February, 
March and April of each year.” 

Now, the Hon. Hanmbal Hamlin did not fish in either of 
the above lakes, but in Moosehead, where he had a legal 
right to, in February, March or April, being a citizen of the 
State, und doubtless taking the fish to his own home. It is 
weil known of the Maine Fish and Game Commissioners in 
their work that they have been unrelenting to honorable as 
well as dishonorable—breakers of the game law are gener- 
ally dishonorable. Even ex-Governor Connor could not 
transport a deer, killed honorably in open season, from 
Bangor to Augusta last fall. Commissioner Stillwell, when 
applied to, said: ‘Governor, I can do nothing for you under 
the law.” Governor Connor yielded willingly, like the true 
gentleman he is, and took his deer to Augusta by private 
conveyance. This was under the first enforcement of the 
new transportation law in that State, which few at that time 
understood. Even Senator George F. Hoar came near hav- 
ing to pay the fine for killing a moose in that State a year or 
more ago, since he happened to be in the party which did 
kill one, but he was able to show that he was not present at 
the time. One of the Maine Commissioners remarked last 
summer that even President Arthur would be punished 
were such a thing possible that he be caught poaching in 
Maine. Itisa mistake. Favor has not been shown to 
either honorable or dishonorable in the enforcement of the 


game laws in Maine. SPECIAL. 
Boston, Mass., March 24. 


New Jrersty Notes.—A bill has passed the Assembly 
appropriating $500.for fishways over the Dundee dam on the 
Passaic. Shad and striped bass formerly ascended the river 
above the site of the present dam, and a fishway there would 
give the anglers of Paterson a chance to fish near home. The 
Paterson Press says: ‘‘Just at present fish are being mur- 
dered by wholesale, and it is a disgrace to the county that 
the present laws are not enforced. Nets are being drawn 
regularly above the falls and also between Paterson and 
Dundee dam in direct violation of the law. The offenders 
could be brought to — without the slightest trouble if 
somebody would only take hold of the matter. Another 
illegal method of capturing fish is extensively resorted to at 
present. If.a person will take a walk along the banks of the 
river during any night he will see hundreds of lanterns burn- 
ing along the shores and men in boats moving about from 
place to place. All these men are violating the law and run- 
ning the risk of being sent to prison. Pickerel and bass are 
spawning at present. They seek the shallow places along 
the shores, where they lie frequently in a semi-dormant con 
dition. Men with spears take hundreds of these fish every 
night in the most unsportsmanlike manner, and in direct 
violation of the law, and that under the very eyes of the 
authorities. A sportsman’s club is badly needed in this 
county. There is an organization calling itself the Paterson 
Rod and Gun Club, but it has been little heard from in the 
way of protecting of fish and game. If the illegal catching 
of fish at this time of the year could be stopped, and there is 
no reason why it should not, there is no reason why there 
should not be good fishing in the Passaic near Paterson 
throughout the open season.” - 


Trout In NEw Jersey.—During the past week three of 
our Philadelphia anglers, having the fever upon them, went 
to New Jersey, within fourteen miles of Philadelphia, and 
caught sixty trout. They were mostly fingerlings, four 
inches long; the largest certainly did not exceed six inches. 
Worm was the bait, New Jersey allows trout fishing in 
March. At the corner of Seventh and Sansom streets, Phila- 
delphia, black bass, fresh caught, are displayed on a stand 
aioe arestaurant. This is a violation of the law surely. 
—Homo. 


THE STRANGE FisH in CAYuGA LAKE.—In answer to ‘‘what 





called ‘‘dog fish;” when grown they do not look Hke bull- 
heads see but when small look like trout. I could not 
tell the difference. In talking with different ones while 
fishing in that lake last summer they all expressed a belief 
that the fish had been put in the lake for trout.—E. F.K. 
(Auburn, N. Y., March 16). 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The complaint of ‘‘C. G. G.,” in your last issue, deserves a 
word. We like our laws, and the respect being shown for 
them by our own citizens is evidenced every day during close 
time, and our game—ruffed fone in particular—have not 
been so plenty for years. Not only this, but if ‘‘C. G. G.” 








as 
fish is this?” from Cayuga Lake, I believe they are what is 


Forest 
Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, in ‘‘The Cruise of the Alice May,” 
in the March Century, states that the Canadian government 
controls and leases our trout streams, even to the exclusion 
of-the owners of the adjoining banks. Holders under leases 
of the streams from the government did try to establish that 
view of the law, but it has since been by. our high- 
est courts that the government have no.such er over the 
rights of riparian owners, consequent] rights are 


and ly 
now universally respected. Many £9 apg find it chea: 
fi  - 


to buy a lot of land on the shore sh as a riparian owner, 
than to lease from the government.—B. (New Brunswick, 
March 20, 1884). 


Sishculture. 


NON-HIBERNATING CARP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in your issue of yesterday the communication of a 
gentleman whose initials and location indicate that he is a 
a — “oe Anaee — : 

on, who is engaging in carp culture systemati and who 
closely watches for new developments. Several a er mem- 
bers have written or informed me orally of similar develop- 
ments in their ponds. The first carp which I obtained from 
the Government (scale-covered) were placed in asmall pond of 
o- hata where I — —— e their sae $6 sen soon as 

© water a) e freezing point, early in 

acted in the dee point and commenced burrowing, 
head downward. As there was a heavy admixture of sand 
in the mud, it was three days before they entirely disap- 
pene. The third day nothing but their tails were in it. 

‘hese were in constant and active motion as long as visible. 
They made their appearance again early in May. In the 
winter of 1882-3 they did not hibernate at all, for I could see 
them swimming near the bottom, even under four inches of 


ice. 
The fact is, that the American carp is becoming a materially 
different fish from the European fish. It is not only losing its 
hibernating instincts, but it attains double the growth here in 
a given time, and is in other ways improving when intelligently 
bred. It appears to be quite certain that we have but one 
variety of pure food carpin this —) the progeny of which 
retains the true characteristics no by reliable ichthyolo- 
ts. Irefer to the parti-scale type, termed b Germans 
‘leather,” “mirror,” “‘bluebacks,” and probably other fancy 
and whimsical names yet to be heard from. Gun scale carp 
are notoriously improved, their progeny developing well-known 
<rpes of hybridity. The ~~ culturists of this region are 
g off their scale stock. Most of my own stock is of this 





type, and knowing of its impurity, I refuse to sell any of it 


live. Iam making all practical efforts to breed an entirely 
scaleless type. Mitton P. Perce 
Secretary American C. C. Association. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 21, 1884. 


FISHCULTURE AND FISHWAYS IN NOVA SCOTIA.— 
In the Canadian Parliament the Hon. L, G, Power, Senator 
from Nova Scotia, made a speech on the fisheries, etc., on 
Feb. 22. In general terms, he indorsed the letter of Hon. Ww. 
F. Whitcher to Forest AND STREAM, which made so much 
stir when that gentleman, during his official term as Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, claimed that the results of fishculture in 
the Dominion had been very small. He referred to the de- 
scriptions of the McDonald fishway in FoREST AND STREAM oO} 
Jan. 3 and 10, and suggested that an inquiry be made regard- 
ing it, and, if the results are satisfactory, recommends that 
some of them be constructed. He thinks if this is done the 
fecundity of fish is so great that they real ene replenish 
its rivers in a very short time. The Hon. Mr. Kaulbach 

with Mr. Power, and thought the hatcheries were not 
p far enough above tidal water. If this is the case it 
seems to us that it would pay to transport the fry to the u 
streams. It must be that there is something in the methcds 
which are faulty, as fishculture is successful in most places 
outside of Canada. ; 


THE PROPOSED FISHWAY AT DUNDEE DAM.—The 
New Jersey Legislature has appropriated $500 for a fish ladder 
at Dundee Dam. The one s' left in the Passaic River by 
the polluters and the fishers out of season, who are not in the 
State prison, is expected to climb the ladder early in the sea- 
son.—F’, SATTERTHWAITE. 


The Kennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 26, 27 and 28.—The Dominion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. Charles Lincoln, Superinten- 
dent. W.S. Jackson, Hon. Secretary, Toronto, Canada. 

April 3, 4 and 5.—The Cleveland nch Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superiatendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. Entries close March 24. 

April 22.—The St. Louis Gun Club’s Bench Show, St. Louis, Mo, 
Entries close April 14. J. M. Munson, Secretary. 

May 6, 7, 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club’s Eighth Annual 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close Ve 21. Chas. 
a a R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 

ew York. 








A. K. R. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry, No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1010. Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 


postpaid, $1.50. 


DISQUALIFICATION OF JILL AT CINCINNATI. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of to-day you give, under the head of awards 
at Cincinnati, the —— ox-terrier bitches, open class, 
= Puppy class. Ciover .” Now, if this is not an error, 

SF soap ly inform me by what bench show rules, either 
in country or in England; you reach such a conclusion? 
sath bitch pupee Jil i Eee. pened. ak anes ame 
mon’ puppy in puppy o 
When the classes — shi rst 
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award first to a 0 pao dog. As a matter of faci, Jill has 
no mange at all. She was confined to keep her clean and got 
too high in blood, which caused skin irritation, and a scar 
over her eye and one on her hip, wonin a late battle, doubtless 
added to the examiner’s impression of mange. The class was 
not reju that I have heard of, and I submit that, as far as 
the record goes, the judge’s awards were final and our bitch 
is entitled to the place she won. Even if she had mange, it 
would not detract from her merits, and to shut her out the 
test should have been | before, and not after, the 
Jrdge’s award. This is not my individual opinion, but that of 
a dozen breeders in this section, and if we are wroug we would 
like to know how and why. If right, we want the correction 
made in your published list of awards. SURREY. 

Exxicotr Crry, Md., March 13. 

(The disqualification of Jill places her exactly where she was 
before she was judged, so far as the prize or honor is con- 
cerned, and — of merit does not, therefore, enter 
into the case at all.] 





NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB. 


MEETING was held March 19, at the Parker House in 
Boston, for the purpose of founding a new kennel club. 
The history of the movement is somewhat as follows: Dishon- 
est dog dealers have im on breeders to a certain extent, 
by ne seen the public many dogs of impure blood, thereby 
7 1 mainst th noes oead e pana bell eee vs oh 
pass amt neete e keeping of dogs, an ie that muc 
good could done toward rem: these and Shaw evils, 
a number of gentlemen came together on the 22d of February 
at the Parker House, to consider the subject of forming the 
new club. After much discussion of matters relating to the 
breeding, showing, sale and pedigrees of dogs, it was unani- 
mously voted to form a club, having for its objects the inter- 
est of all honest breeders and loyers of dogs, to make breed- 
ing on a par with any other business or cal , so that any 
(entiomen might with dignity acknowledge himself a breeder. 
ith these ideas in view, a committee was chosen to draw up 
& constitution, and at the meeting on the 19th inst., the ‘New 
England Kennel Club” was organized, and the constitution 
adopted. -The objects of this club as provided for in its con- 
stitution are: To encourage the ing and importation of 
thoroughbred dogs, to hold bench shows; also, to hold meet- 
ings for scientific and theoretic discussions, and the nae 
essays on the subjects of breeding, to use every means withi 
its power to protect breeders of stock having authentic pedi- 
gree, to influence the passage of just laws relative to and gen- 
erally protective of dogs. 

The officers of this club are: President, Arthur W. Pope, of 
Boston; Vice-President, Charles E. Shaw, of River Side Ken- 
nel, Clinton, Mass. ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. A. Nickerson, 
of Boston. There is an Executive Committee of five, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary and Treasurer and three mem- 
bers of the club, whose names are Dr. Frank 8. Billings, V. 8. ; 
Jean Grosvenor, S. Kennel, Boston, and J. Dobson, 
of Hyde Park, Mass. There is also a Finance Committee of 
three—Dr. J. Frank a aos Kennels, Dorchester, 
Mass.; C,H. Baker and ard 8. Payson, of Bostcn. The 
membership is unlimited as to numbers, and unrestricted as 
to residence of members. There are two classes of members— 
an ectiveena an associate class. Both have the same privileges, 
except none but active members will vote, or have any 
voice in the business of the club. The annual fees are, for 
active ree $10, and for associate members, $5, payable 


in advance, applications for membership will. be fur- 
nished by-the Se on application. The annual meetin 
of the club will be S ‘it E 


on the first Saturday of March in eac’ 
year, but~ mont’ eee be held also. The 
next of the club be held April 16, when all mat- 
ters of interest to the public will be published FoREST AND 
Stream. . Persons sins to communicate with the club 
may address P. O. Box 2,574, , Mass. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 
yeas Take Notice.—On April 8, 1884, there will be a 
meeting of all the members of the club in con- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Winner of Champion Prize at New Haven and Washington, 1884. 


CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER. 


Wws give this week a cut of the large pointer Knicker- 
bocker, winner of first, Boston, 1882; champion at 
Ottawa, Ont., and champion at both New Haven and Wash- 
ington, 1884. He is by Glenmark (Rush—Romp) and out of 
Girl (Maryland—Till). 





ROBINS ISLAND CLUB. 


TS annual. meeting of the Robins Island Club, March 17. 
The following list of officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
PRESIDENT. 
Dr. 8, Fleet Speir. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Mr. W, B. Dickerman. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
Mr. A. F. Plummer, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, W. B. Dickerman, 


A. T. Plummer, W. B. Kendall, 
Henry J. Cullen, H. D. Polhemus, 
A. 8. Swan. 


By unanimous vote of theclub a vote of thanks was tendered 
tothe retiring president, Mr. Wm. B. Kendall, for the very 
able and satisfactory manner in which he has administered 
the affairs of the club during the past year. The clubis in a 
very prosperous condition, the treasurer’s report showing a 
handsome balance on hand. $1,000 was appropriated for im- 
provements the coming year. Much interest was manifest in 
the annual field trials of. the club to be run next fall, and no 
effort will be spared to make them first class in every respect. 


FOX SHOOTING AND FOX HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is probably hardly worth while to “let fall any word of 
extenuation from the pallid lips of the man who has shot a fox;” 
it would avail nothing with the man who thinks the only 
uae way to kill a fox is to worry the poor outlaw to death 
with a pack of hounds that give him not more than the ghost 
of a chance for his life. But then, we are all wedded to our 
idols and each tothe sport he loves, and we all have little 
enough charity for the a or the sport of others. 

There is an element of cruelty, a strong leaven of the old 
savage Adam in all field sports, so much of it that every one 
who recreates himself with rod or gun or hound, must cry out 
at ¢ertain times when his heart is tender and the fire of the 
chaé® not burning within him, ‘“‘God be more merciful to me 
than I have been to His creatures that He has set before me!” 
There is only one feature in field sports to redeem them from 
the charge of wanton cruelty, and that is fair play. Now, 
wherein does the shooting of foxes before one or two hounds 
lack this quality more than running them down with a dozen 
or more hounds followed by men on horseback? A man may 
get his neck broken, or a horse his knees, but that does not 

elp r re *s case at all, for the hounds go bellowing 
after him just as if nothing had anes. 

Wherein is there less of fair play to shoot a fox before 
hounds than to shoot a hare or a deer in like manner? And as 
for the skill required in each case, either as marksman or 
woodsman, any one who has tried the three knows which calls 
for most. If one will stand still long enough almost anywhere 
in the woods when dogs are running a hare, he may get a 
shot, and if ae enough on a runway a shot at a deer, no 
matter how little he knows of the habits of the game. But 
he who hunts foxes on foot successfully must have much more 
of woodcraft and some knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of the wiliest animal that ranges the woods, and he must 
be as much a man physically as he who goes a hunting on a 
horse’s legs instead of his own, for he must endure long and 


tram : 
, ‘As for rating to the hounds, it isa very fine and a 
to do, and I have read that the oung men at Newport do i 


werent te exciting chase the anise-seed bag or the 






THE KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB’S LIVER AND WHITE TICKED POINTER DOG “KNICKERBOCKER.” 


This is the gist of it: It is un-English to shoot foxes, there- 
fore it is unsportsmanlike. It is humiliating to think that 
any American, North or South, should care a snap of his 
fingers now for British opinion of anything concerning us. 
Are we not old enough and strong enough to have ways of our 
own and sports of our own, without regard to what others 
think of them? The nature of our country and the temper of 
our farmers alike forbid the hunting of foxes here in English 
or Southern fashion, and the Newport style of hunting is not 
likely to come into general favor yet throughout New Eng- 
land. Let us continue to hunt our foxes in our own way, and 
if beagles are ‘‘deadly” and staunch and musical, let us have 
them by all means. 

My lips are not pallid when I say that I had good sport in 
shooting half a dozen foxes last fall, and that I hope to have 
many anothér day of such goodly sport in the brown, 
autumnal woods of my beloved New England. AWAHSOOSE. 


FERRISBURGH, March 12. 


N. A. K. C. DERBY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In inclose additional list of entries for the Fifth Annual 
Derby, National American Kennel Club, received up to date. 
I have received a great many applications for entry blanks, 
and think the entry will be large. P. BRYSON, Sec. 


Mempuis, Tenn., March 21. 
ENTRIES. 


Jim BLEDsSOE.—Major J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy 
Royal). 
Paut JonES.—Major J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy 
Royal). 
Gem.—Dr. J. N. Maclin, Keeting, Tenn., lemon and white 
English setter bitch, April 16 (Gladstone—Gazelle). 
Nasos.—E. F. Stoddard, Dayton, O., liver and white pointer 
dog, Feb. 17 (Croxteth—Trinket). 
Danpy Bos.—E. F. Stoddard, Dayton, Ohio, liver and white 
pointer dog, Feb. 17 (Croxteth—Trinket). 
Dayton.—E. F. Stoddard, Dayton, Ohio, liver and white 
pointer bitch, Feb. 17 (Croxteth—Trinket. 
FranxK 8.—F. I. Stone, Chattanooga, Tenn., blue belton 
English setter dog, May 31 (Gladstone—Zell). 
Guap S.—F. I. Stone, Chattanooga, Tenn., blue belton Eng- 
lish setter dog, May 31 (Gladstone—Zell. 

TANGIPAHOE.—H. Fontaine, Magnolia, Miss., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch; April 21 (Gladstone—Flossy). 

Jo Jo GLADSTONE.—E. 8S. Bond, Chicago, Il., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, July 10 (Gladstone—Lavalette). 

CounTEss SPEED.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., lemon 
and white English setter bitch, April 16 (Gladstone—Gazelle). 

MasBLe.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., black and white 
English setter bitch, May 18 (Dash II1.—Jessie). 

ALFRED.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., black and white 
English setter dog, May 18 (Dash ITI.—Jessie). 

Basy Mine.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., lemon and 
white English settcr bitch, July 18 (Rake—Madam. Liewellin). 

GLapRoy.—Whyte Bedford, Horn Lake, Miss., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, June 28 (Gladstone—Donna J.). 

Lotta —W. B. Gates, Memphis. Tenn., black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, Aug. 19 (Count Rapier—J uno). 

PEGMATITE.—Dr. N. Rowe, Chicago, Dl., black, white and 
tan English setter dog, April 11 (Cambridge ~Marchioness Peg). 

Precomancy.—Dr. N. Rowe, Chicago, Ill., black, white and 
ee setter bitch, April 11 (Cambridge—Marchioness 

eg). 

Gitprz.—W. W. Titus, Che Creek, Miss., Jemon and 
white English setter bitch, July 23 (Count Rake—-Minnie). 

CaRRIE H.—W. W. Titus, Cherry Creek, Miss., blu2 belton 
English setter bitch, June 5 (Roy—Gretchen). 

JAMESTOWN.—W. W. Titus, Cherry Creek, Miss., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, May 7 (Count Noser —Lola), 
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NEW YORK DOG SHOW. 


bg answer to inquiries the managers of the Westminster 

Kennel Club desire to state that dogs will be classified 
according to their record on date of entry. A first prize win- 
ner in an open class at Cleveland or Toronto, therefore, may 
oun in open class at New York, provided he was entered 
at New York prior to receiving the award at Cleveland or 
Toronto. Should entry be made after the award at the last 
named shows, he must be entered in the champion class, 

Winners at Cincinnati are barred from open classes at New 
York. There have already been a large number of valuable 
special prizes offered which we will notice more at length 
next week. Theclub have made a new departure in the in- 
auguration of a sweepstake for English setters, Irish setters, 
large pointers and small pointers. The entrance will be $10. 
The winner ineach of the four classes to receive all of the 
entrance money and a piece of plate, added by the club. The 
winner to be known as the champion dog of America. The 
club to be permitted to compete. Entries in each of the 
sweepstakes to be made onor before the 21st day of April 
next. 

In addition to the list of judges already published, Mr. E. C. 
Sterling, of St. Louis, Mo., will judge the pointers. 


was not much between them. The winner is a light-bod 
leggy dog, but with style, while Match is handica 
by his bad eyes. In the bitch class Lyde, a nearly black bi 
with rather a poor head but good shoulders, ch 
feet, was first.. Polly, who was second, has a 


and has none the best of feet. Daisy Bravo we li 


set rather high. Dandy 
but is a bit coarse in head. 


consequently had a walk over. 
SPANIELS. 


THE WASHINGTON DOG SHOW. and bone. 
'THE second international bench show, under the superin- 
i tendency of Mr. Chas. Lincoln, was held at Washington, 
on the 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st inst. Owing to the uncertainty 
of securing a suitable building, only a short notice was given 
to exhibitors, but they at once rallied to the front, and a really 
good show was held. The attendance was very good, and in- 
cluded the President and many members of his cabinet, Sec- 
retaries Folger and Lincoln, Senators Bayard, Beck, Palmer, 
McKenna, and Hon. H. H. Riddleberger. The ladies also 
showed the lively interest they took in our faithful dumb 
companions, and forced us to the conclusion that Washington 
was pre-eminently the place for asuccessful benchshow. The 
judges selected were as follows, viz.: For English setters and 

ointers, Hon. Jno. 8S. Wise, Richmond, Va., and Major J. M. 

aylcr, Lexington, Ky.; for Irish and Gordon setters, Major 
J. M. Taylor; for mastiffs, St. Bernards, spaniels, deerhounds 
and greyhounds, and all other non-sporting classes, Mr. Jas. 
Mortimer, N. Y.': There were few complaints, and the judg- 
ing, with a few exceptions, gave general satisfaction. 

The entries in the big dog classes did not fill so well as 
might have been expected. 

MASTIFFS, 

There was only one mastiff, Dido, a tolerably well put to- 
gether bitch, but altogether too small. She was awarded 
second prize. 


FOXHOUNDS 


head properties, but was weak in loin. 


BEAGLES 
were a poor class, and placed Bessie, first; Bonnie Lass, 
second; Maggie, c. 
DACHSHUNDE. - 


and tan, he was awarded the prize. 
FOR-TERRIERS, 


alone. He has good bone, nicely marked, but rather thick 
head, and stands a trifle high. In the bitch class, Lyra, the 
only entry, was absent. In the open dog class, Surrey Ken- 
nel’s Flippant, shown in bad condition, was first. He has a 
fair coat and good bone. He is rather coarse in head, but is a 
useful sort. Tasman, second, has a thick skull, and is long- 
backed, wide in front, and has open feet. In the bitch class. 
Mr. Thayer’s_Jaunty, the only entry, was absent. In the 
puppy class, Belvoir Jack was the only candidate, and he had 
to put up with barren honors, receiving a vhe. He is a useful- 
looking puppy, but has a bad head, and is too high on his legs. 


COLLIES. 

In the champion class Robin Adair quite outclassed Rex, 
who was shown, ‘‘as were all Mr. Lindsay’s entries,” hog-fat. 
He is alsoin bad coat. In the bitch class Zulu Princess won 
over Jersey Lass, a plain looking bitch, but good-coated. 
Effie and Meg were both absent. Hiram was first in the open 
dog class,‘he is a large dog with good coat. He beat Tweed IV., 
a dog with a good deal of character, but inclined to be curly 
and soft in coat. Bruno, vhe., had nothing much to recommend 
him, being too thick in skull. He is, however, a very nicely 
marked black and tan, and isin fair coat. In the bitches 
class Fairy, a nice-moving bitch with good coat, but rather 
bad ears, beat Lilac, who is better on head and ears, but lacks 
coat. Doty, vhe., isa nice bitch, good in coat and color; but a 
trifle undersized. The puppy class brought out three good 
ones, with but little to choose between them. Nannie O., the 
best in color and coat, was placed first; Sandy, a nasty color, 
but profuse in coat, was second; and Donald vhe. 


BULLDOGS. 

The entries in the champion dog class were all absent. In 
the bitch class, R. & W. Livingston’s Sweet Briar was the 
only entry. She is a good bitch, and was awarded the prize. 
There was only one entry in the open dog class, Major, who 
had to be content with second prize. He is small and narrow 
in skull, and long and pinched in face. 

BULL-TERRIERS. 

Grand Duke, a fine large dog, beat his kennel companion 
Little Maggie, a very nice little bitch, rather coarse in tail and 
with a large eye. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS. 

Brilliant first, beat Vortigern, second, who shows age and is 
very wide in front, too light in tan, deficient in markings, and 
has lost his teeth. Daisy, hc., would have done better in the 
toy class. 


ST.. BERNARDS. 

Only one St. Bernard faced the judge, a moderate, but fair 

coated bitch, with badly shaped skull. She was awarded the 
rize. 
. NEWFOUNDLANDS 

Brought out three entries, of which Major was first, Lion he. 
and Didoc. Neither of these deserve especial mention. 

DEERHOUNDS. 

Mr. Thayer’s entries were all absentees, as was also the 
Clovernook Kennel’s Roy, but the magnificent entries of Mrs. 
S. F. Emmons more than made up for their non-appearance. 
Three finer specimens we have never seen. They were well 
placed, Robin first, Brian second, Bruce vhe. 


GREYHOUNDS. 

The Cincinnati winner, Major, was an easy first; Snyder 
second, is good on head and body, but inclined to be coarse 
and rather strong in tail; Dorothée vhc., is beginning to show 
age; Buff c., a seven months’ old puppy, is coarse. 

SETTERS. 

In champion English setters, dogs, Plantagenet, looking in 
good shape and condition, beat Cossack, who has lost the coat 
and feather he was so beautifully supplied with last year. In 
the bitch class, Dashing Belle easily won over Fairy II., who 
shows age. The open dog class, except pure Laveracks, was 
a large class, made up mostly of local dogs, and not up to the 
standard. All prizes were withheld, Rocket getting vhce. re- 
serve, and Goodsell Kennel’s Racket vhe., and Dukec. In the 
bitch class, Dashing Jessie was awarded first prize, Victoria 
second, Ophelia vhe., Bluebell hc. We liked Bluebell for sec- 
ond place, as she is a good mover, and with the exception of 
standing a trifle high behind, there is but little fault to be 
found with her. 

In English setters, dogs of pure Laverack pedigree, Good- 
sell Kennel’s Prince easily beat Bob White, who was shown 
very much too low in condition. In the bitch class, Petrel 
Ili. beat her kennel companions, Queen Petrel, second prize, 
and Daisy Laverack vhe. The dog puppies lacked quality, 
and all awards were withheld. Hilarity, a nicely-shaped 
puppy by Cossack—Ophelia getting an he. The others were 
unnoticed, although we liked Alert, a litter brother to Hilarity. 
There were only two entries in the bitch class, of which 
Countess took first prize and Cassandra second. We could 
scarcely see the consistency of the judges in giving first and 
second prizes in the bitch and withholding all awards in the 
dog class, as the quality certainly was no better in this than 
the preceding class. 

In champion Gordon setters Lady Gordon had a walk over. 
The open class for dogs was a very poor class, Ned getting first 
and Gem second. There were no- other awards, although we 
thought Luke, in this ——— “— have got a mention. 

ot, 


DANDIE DINMONTS. 
Dan was the only Dandie Dinmont in the class for these use- 
ful terriers. He is a good one. 


IRISH TERRIERS. 
Jessie, the only entry, is thick-headed and lacks coat. 


CHAMPION SKYE TERRIERS 
Brought out Mr. W. P. Sanderson’s strong team, Jim and 
Suter Johnny; these are both extraordinarily good specimens. 
Jim beating Suter Johnny in color of coat, head and bone. 
In the open class Mr. Sanderson was again successful, with 
Robert Burns, a very nice young dog with good length of body 
and close to the ground, with the right coat. Mary Corning, 
second, is a good bitch. Marquis, vhe., has a badly-carried 
tail, and is rather high on legs. He isa good dog but shows 
age. Wallace, he., is weak-jawed and snipy, and soft in 
coat. : 
ANY OTHER VARIETY OF TERRIER 

Brought out an Airedale, showing almost too much otter hound 
and too little of the terrier. He was placed first; Buster, a 
a terrier, was second, and Remus and Marcus each 
vhe. 


The bitches were a wretche ‘annie, he., was the only 
ene worthy of acard. Inthe puppy class first was awarded 
to Don, the only entry. . , 

In champion Irish setter dogs, Glencho, in magnificent 
shape, had things all to himself. He scarcely needs descrip- 
tion, so well known is he, and but for being a trifle weak be- 
hind, we think him simply perfection. Trix easily beat Clara 
Belle in the bitch class, being very superior in head and in 
that high bred appearance which distinguishes the Irish setter. 

In the open dog class Glenmar, a six months old puppy, by 
champion Glencho, easily disposed of his rivals. e is a 
wonderfully well made and developed puppy and with good 
luck we predict a successful future for this gamy-lookin 
youngster. Keys was awarded second prize; he is of g 
color with a nice coat but a coarse skull. Rob, vhce., Pilot c. 
We thought Elcho IV. as good as Rob and better than Pilot, 
but he failed to catch the judge’seye. In the bitch class Reeta, 
a very fair bitch with a nice head, good shoulders and coat, 
beat Ada, second, who is a good all round bitch, but is too 
small. Liffey, hc., and Blarney, c., are moderate specimens. 
In the puppy class Glenmar had things to himself. Kate 
Mackey, a very promising bitch, second; Walter, vhc. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS. 
Puck, in grand coat, beat Eddie in coat and color. 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS 
Had only one entry, which was awarded the prize. 


PUGS. 

Champion pugs brought out Mrs. Pue’s champion George, 
who was on exhibition only. Joe therefore had a walk over 
These are both very choice specimens, Joe being abou t the 
right size. In the open class for dogs Mrs. Chas. Wheatleigh’s 
handsome little dog Tu Tu was first. He has a very good 
skull and good wrinkle, but is a little tucked up in body, 
rather weak in hindquarters, and has a large ear. Puggie, 
second, is a good-shaped dog, but is = smutty in color. 
Don Juan, vhe., we were disappointed with. Hewon second 
at this show last year, butseems to have grown plain. Punch, 
vhe., is a well-made dog, with a good head, but is too large. 
Joe is a puppy; too close to the ground, and rather crooked in 
front. the bitch class, Chloe, a very nice bitch, good in 
head, was placed first. Judy, an overfed little daughter of 
champion George, was second. Victoria, vhc., a beautifull 
colored little bitch, we thought should have been second. 
Witchie, c., has grown gray in muzzle and ears, and is alto- 
gether too fat. 


POINTERS. 

In champion pointers over S5lbs., the Knickerbocker 
Kennel Club’s Knickerbocker was the only entry and was 
awarded the blue ribbon. The under 5ddlbs. class was 
divided into dogs and bitches. Bravo, looking very well, was 
first in dogs, and Dutchess beat Lassie in bitches. The open 
dog class over 55lbs., introduced some of the best looking 
large dogs we have seen for along time. Guy, a well made 
lemon and white-ticked, of fine size. but a little coarse in head, 
and a trifle a cs — —_— ae who — 

laced second. Pilot, vhe. , he., and Tim, he., were a , B 
cae much above the ae We thought'Fritz almost the | _ Mrs. Senator T. W. Palmer exhibited two very handsome 
best in the class, for though smaller than Guy, he showsmore | Blenheims, which, we understood, had been successful at 

uality; Pilot has very few faults, but is rather weak in loin. | bench shows in England. Duke, placed first, had the best 

f the others, we liked Tim, hc., better than Cary, hc., who | Skull and shortest face, while Duchess, second, was in better 
is heavy in skull with not the best of shoulders. The class, | coat and had the spot in forehead so desirable in this breed. 
however, was an exceptionally good one. In the bitch class, | They are certainly the best looking pair we have seen. 

Fanny was awarded second prize, all other awards and com- MISCELLANEOUS OB FOREIGN CLASS OVER 25LBS. 
mendations being withheld. First prize was awarded to Minka, second to Cesar, vhc. to 

In the dog class, under 55lbs., Tom Peter beat Match. There | Jack—all Siberian or Ulmer dogs. 


TOY TERRIERS 
Under “lbs. were a nice collection. Bijou, the winner, is a 
very pretty black and tan. Dot, the nicest of the lot, was 
overweight and, therefore, disqualified. The others were all 
good specimens. 
KING CHARLES OR BLENHEIMS. 


legs and 
I ead and 
body, but is somewhat out at elbow and wide-chested. She 
refused to show herself in the ring. Lena, he., is a leggy, 
light-boned bitch, with good head. Moonstone was absent. 
This was not a good class, In the puppy class Lon, awarded 
first prize, shows a good deal of quality, but is — in bone 
> ed quite as 

well as the winner, and Lady Mac, vhe., we thought better than 
either, but she is a trifle per iaee’, tight-lipped and her ears 
ravo is also a very promising puppy, 


Chesapeake Bay dogs brought two entries, one of which, 
Jeff. got loose and was not again captured. The other, Ches, 


In champion field spaniels, over 28lbs., Black Prince, the 
only entry, was absent. The Hornell Spaniel Club were the 
only entries in all the classes except one, in which Mr. Pierce 
exhibited a very nice little white and black bitch; she. was |. 
awarded second prize, Rattler taking first, beating her in head 


brought out two good ones. St. Burnea having the best set of 
legs and feet, back and loin, beat Gainer, who excelled in 


There was only one dachshund, Waldmann K,, a nice black 


In champion fox-terrier dogs, Lancelot, in- poor coat, was 


Same class under 25lbs.—First and second to M 
Mexican hairless dogs; vhe. to Tony. er 
Following is a list of the , 
AWARDS. 
andh 
—Ist, 


eae ter gray, dSyrs., Jack—Dido. 



























Classes I 
Class 1B. 
Classes 8 


. Sm -coated St. Bernards, Bitches,- 1st, S. J. Martinet’s 
Abra, brindle and white, 4yrs., Miter—Bruphild. t 

Soar See sng mane Nk 

. Newfo' . 1st, Chas. Dismer’s Major, black, 134yrs. 

High com., D. W. "s Li ‘ 5 *s 
Dike, Ghana, —e Lion, black, mos. Com., G. M. Oyster’s 

Class 11, Deerhounds,—ist. 2d and very high com., Mrs. 8. F 
Emm’s Robin, tawny, 2yrs., Bruce—Maida; y, 8yrs., and 
Bruce, tawny, Sys. eee 5 Elam, taay eras 

Class . Greyhounds.—Ist, Geo. 8. Parvin’s Ma; 
Primes 3 Sd, W. M. Raines’s Snyder, black, 6 en veraek 
= ad . Huntington's Dorothée, A.K.R. 72, Com., J. 8. en's 

: 


Class 12. Champion English Setters, Dogs.—ist, Good . 
Plantagenet, lemon belton, 3) las Dashing | a . 
Class-18. Champion English Setters, Bitches.—1st, E. W. Jester’s 
Dashing Belle, blue belton, 2yrs., Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle. 
Class 14. English Setters, Dogs (except pure Laverack).—1st and 
2d withheld. Very high com, reserve, W. R. Traver's Rocket, A.K.R 
118, and Goodsell Keunel’s Racket, black, white and tan, 8l4yrs,, Rat: 
‘ler—Leda. Com., Russe ‘s Duke, ; 
pote, Oe e, orange and white, 2léyrs., 
Class 15. English Setters, Bitches.—1st, E. W. Jester’s Dashing Jes- 
E. 


Of| Sse S$ 8 ES Sess Bee Pp | Sp 


sie, blue belton, 2yrs., Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle; 2a, A. E. 
Burche’s Victoria, black and white, 4yrs,. Warwick—Belle. Very bl 
high com., J. Thomas Barry’s Ophelia, black, white and tan, 3yrs., ta 
Pontiac—Mollie Bawn. . High com., L. Mills’s Bluebell, blue pelton’ 8y 
lyr. 11mos., Dashing Lion— . Com., F: A, Simon's Belle, white Di 
and orange, 2yrs., Cossack—Sue. Di 
Class 16. English Setters, Dogs of Laverack Pedigree.—ist, Good- 
sell Kennel’s Prince, black and white, 5yrs., Pride of the Border— 2d 
PeOlaes 17, English: Setters, Bitches of La _ 
lass 17. Eng ers, es of Laverack Pedigree.—tst, 
and very bigh com., Goodsell Kennel’s Petrel III., lemon ae mi 
4yrs., Carlowitz—Petrel; Queen Petrel, lemon and white, 2yrs,. A. 
Thunder—Petrel, and Daisy Laverack, lemon and white, 4yrs., Thun: 
“Glass 18, English’Setter Puppies. D = 
ass 18, English’Setter Puppies. Dogs.—ist and 2d withheld. te! 
com,, O. M. Ball’s Hilarity, blue belton, 6mos., Cossack -Ophelion = (M 


Class 19. English, Setter Puppies, Bitches.—ist, Dr, J. R. Evans's 

Countess, orange and white, 10mos., Neptune—Redy; 2d, Miss Jennie 
Hitcheock’s Cassandra, white and tan, 6mos., Cossack—Ophelia. 
Class 20. Champion Gordon Setters.—ist, Garrett Roach's Lady be 
Glass 21° Gordon Setters, Dogs.—1st ( 

ass 21. Gordon Ts, .—Ist, Augustine de Iturbide's Ned, 
1}yrs., Elcho IV.—Nannie; 2d, Chas, R. Taylor’s Gem, 134yrs., Dex- i 


ter—Belle 

. 
Class 22. Gordon Setters, Bitches.—ist, 2d, and ver 

withheld; High com., W. H. French's Fannie, Max—Jet> *" CO™-+ « 
Class 23. Gordon Setter Puppfés.—ist, Mrs. C, F, Key's Don, 7mos. Li 

Sam—Jet, -— entry. . 
Class 24. ampion Irish Setters, Dogs,—1st, Wm. H. Pierce's : Gu 


ON POT tN Ba Bir, : 
ass 25. ampion rs, Bitches,—ist, Wm. 
Lente's Trix, AK-R. 187. > See * 
Class 26. Irish Setters, Dogs—ist, W. H."Pierce’s Glenmar, 544mos, 
Glencho—Mavourneen; 2d. J. P. Barnard, Jr.’s Key, 8yrs., Ber ley— 
Kate. Very high com., Commander R. P. Leary’s Rob, 8yrs., Derg— 
=. ‘Com.,S. W. Norris's Pilot, red and white, 4yrs., Derg—Kath- 
een. ” 
Class 27. Irish Setters, Bitches.—Ist, E. J. Martin’s Reeta, 3yrs. a, 
10mos., Elcho—Fire Fly; 2d, F. A. Holbrook's Ada, 22mos., He 


Rosanna. High com., W. A. Morsell's Liffey, 17mos., Derg—Belle. E: 
Com., Commander R. P. Leary’s Blarney, 15mos., Bounce—Well, dc 
Class 28, Irish Setters, Puppies.—ist, W. H. Pierce’s Glenmar, m 
544mos., Glencho—Mavourneen; 2d, W, W. White’s Kate Mackay, as 
7mos.. Glencho—Reeta. Very high com., W. H. Pierce's Walter, al 
yy nae 551bs,—ist, Kni 
lass 29, ampion Pointers over s.—Ist, ickerbocker . 
nel Club's Knickerbocker, A-K.R. 19 : eran : 
Class 30. Champion Pointers, Dogs, under 55lbs.—Ist, Nor! 
Kennel’s Bravo, A.K.R. 559. bp : bury c 
- Class 304. Champion Pointers, Bitches.—ist, Garrett Roach’s u 
Duchess, lemon and white, 54yrs., Sensation—Whiskey. rR T 
Class 31. Pointers, Dogs, under 55ibs.—ist, C. B. Wiidman’s Guy, m 
lemon and white, 2yrs., Beaufort—Spot; 2d, C. W. Littlejohn’s: Fritz, sl 
lemon and white, 2yrs., Beaufort—Spot. Very high com., C. W. sO 
Lit tlejohn’s Pilot, lemon and white, Ag Scent—Spot. High com., 
T. W. Edwards’s Cary, liver and white, 2yrs., Beaufort—Spot, and hi 
een. E H. Riddleberger’s Tim, lemon and white, 2yrs., Tim— fu 
Be ; né 
Class 32. Pointers, Bitches over 35lbs.—1ist, withheld; 2d, Chas. W th 
Butler’s Fanny, liver and white, 4yrs.. Beaufort—Bruce. g In 
Class 82A. Pointers, Dogs under 55lbs.—ist, John L. Grubbs’s Tom . hi 
Peter, lemon and white, Tom—Beulah; 2d. R. C. Cornell's Match, he 


. Class 82B. Pointers, Bitches under 55lbs.—1st, John Wenstall’s 
Lyde, liver and white, Leyte. Maddux’s dog—Lyde; 2d, Westminster - ea 
Kennel Club’s Polly. A.K.R. 212. High com., 8S. J. Martenet, Jr.’s ‘ 
Lena, lemon and white, 2igyrs., Rome—Rose. 


Class 83. Pointers, ——— Garrett Beach’s Lon, lemon and Ee 
white, 10mos., Beaufort—Duchess; 2d. Norbury Kennel’s Daisy ! 
Bravo, lemon and white, 7mos., Bravo—Lilly II. Very high com., til 
Geo. H. Nixon’s ae Me, liver and white, 10mos., Faust. rtrude, - bl 
High com.. Garrett Roach’s Jule, liver and white, 10mos , Beaufort— of 
Duchess. Com., Norbury Kennel’s Nellie D., liver and white, 8mos., 7 
Don—Daisy B. pa 

Class 383A. Chesapeake Bay Dogs.—Ist, L. C. Clark's Ches, 8yrs. Ww! 
Sport—Rose. : fo 

Class 36. Field Spaniels.—1st_and_2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hor- ju 
nell Maggie, black, 3yrs., Bob III.—Jessie, and Burdette Bob, black, | 
8yrs., Bob—Venus. ; . w 

Class 87. Champion Cocker Spaniels.—1st, Hornell Spaniel Club’s in 
Hornell Dinah, A.K.R. 66. , h 

Class 38. Cocker Spaniels other than Black.—Hcrnell Snaniel Club’s- 
Hornell Rattler, chestnut and tan, 11mos., Hornell Dandy—Hornell ip 
Dinah; 2d, W.H. Pierce’s Cassie, black and tan, 2imos., Bean—Fancy. lo 

Class 39. Black Cocker Spaniels.—1st and 2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s’ 

Hornell Silk, black, 1}4yrs., Obo—Chloe II., and Hornell 101, black, bu 
16mos. Benedict—Prin. ‘ j be 

Class 40. Sporting Spaniel Puppies.—ist, Hornell Spaniel Club’s al 
Hornell Kattler, chestnut and tan, 11mos., Hornell Dandy—Hornell. pe 
Dinah. . 

Class 40A.—No entries.” iat 

Class 41. Foxhounds.—Ist, J. W. Hoskin’s St. Burnew, fawn, 2yrs.,’ th 
a 2d, Dr. Darling’s Gainer, tan, -4yrs.,” Killbuck—: on 

e. ' 

Class 42. Beagles.—1st_ and com., Nelson Brum ’s Bessie and wi 
M ee, tate, 14gyrs.; 2d, Wm. L. Bradbury’s Bonnie , Finderout— 

Bellmaid. : : 

Class 44. Dachshunde.—Ist, Carl Klocke’s Waldmann K., black and s 
tan, 4yrs., Waldmann—Waldine. 5 

Class 45. Champion Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—ist, Carles E. Wallack’s 
Lancelot, white, black and tan, 2yrs., Tweezers II.—Olive. ee 

Class 46. Champion Fox-Terriers, Bitches.—Absent. * Ea 

Class 47. Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—1st, Surrey Kennel’s Fi; t. A.K.R.; ; 
528; 2d, Albert Miller’s Tasman, white, black and tan, 1 ., Curate un 
—Flora. . ; 

. Class 48. Fox-Terriers, Bitches.— Only entry absent. my} 

Class 49. Fox-Terriers, Puppies —Ist withheld. : Very high com., He 
Surrey Kennel’s Belvoir Jack, A.K.R. 527. . . | bo 

Class 50. Champion Collies, Dogs.—ist, Thos. A. Terry’s Robin WwW 
Adair, A.K.R. 892. se ; , ; tai 

Class 51. Champion Collies, Bitches.—ist, Thos. H. Terry’s Zulu ' 
Princess, A.K.R. 896. " 

Class 52. Collies, Dogs.—ist, James Lindsay’s Hiram, A.K.R. 822; 
2d, Thos. B. Norris’s Tw TV,, black, white and tan, 2yrs., Tweed m1) 
Ill.—Floss. Very high com., Hon. Wm. Dorsheimer’s Bruno, black Sis 
and tan, 4yrs. High com., Misses F.L. & H. T. Rogers’s 4 si; 
tawny and white, 2yrs. : a 

Class 58. Collies, Bitches.—ist, James Lindsay's Fairy, sable and Th 
white, 9mos., Rex—Kitty Mac; 2d. Thos. H. Terry’s Lilac, A.K.R. 885; ic 
Mod high com., J. D. Darden’s Doty, black, tan and white, 15mos., r 

ince—Nora. z Z 

Class 54. Collies, ~—— --1st, James Linea Nannie O., black, thi 
white and tan, Rex—Kitty Mae; 2d, H. B. McKnight’s Sandy, fawn ke 
and white, 9mos., Avrshire Laddie—Jersey Lass. Very high com., rel 


R. R. Walker’s Donald, fawn and tan, 5mos., Foxey—Nancy Lee: ~ fo 


Class 544. Champion Bulls, Dogs.—Absent.  . .- Sa se] 
Class 54B. Champion Bulls, Bitches.—ist, R. & Wm. Livingston’s 1 
Sweet Briar, A.K.R. 444. Se ae et ae h 
Class 55. Bulls, Dogs:—ist, withheld; 2d, John P. Barnard’s -Major, e 
fawn, are. Sancho Panza—Ida. oe Es ter 
Class 56. Bulls, Bitches.— Absent. 3 os . Sa 
Class 57. S .—Ist and 2d, R. & W~ Livingston’s Grand to 
Duke, A.K.R. and Little Mocele, 4-5 > 525. * we 
Class 58, Black and Tan Terriers, 7ibs.—1st, John Whitaker's Ci 
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rn—~Lilly I. pe Beverd Lever’s Vortigern, 


Brilliant, 1}¢yrs., V 


ao ae bbin's Daisy, 2yrs. Imos. 


; com . 
et: Dandle Binmont Terriers,—ist, Robert Hume’s Dan, pep- 
er II, 


—Needle, 


a." rs.—Prize withheld. 


9m. 
PGiass 60: Irish 


Glass €0A, Champion Skye Terriers.—ist, Wm, P. Sandérson’s Jim, 


A.K.R, 138. 


lass 61. riers.—1st and 2d, Wm. P. Sanderson’s Robert 
way By h com., Mrs, M, Adams’s Mar- 


, Byrs., Macgregor—Lucy 


en. - , 
Class 62. Terriers (any other variety).—1st, Edward Lever's Sir Gar- 
= — Gracktiipeey ee W. H. 

. Very high 


Cc 
lyr., and Mary, 5yrs. Very h 
— . h com, ‘John Owne's W: 


and tan, 2yrs., 


Airedale), 
ae , lington), liver, lyr., Stung— 


Littler’s-Buster ( 


Miss Emma C. Pond’s Marcus, lyr., Marquis—Judy, and Miss 
rquis—Judy. High 


m., Mis 1 
Belle Davidson's Remus, fawn and blue, lyr., 
com., W. B. Denny’s Lassie, blue and silver, 2y 


rs. 
Class 63. Yorkshire Terriers.—ist, Miss E. B. Wilson’s Puck, 3iyrs.; 


E, Jordan's Eddie, 10mos. 
*l ass 64,—Italian Greyhounds.—ist, E. W. Jester’s Pearl, A.K.R. 


58. 
: Class 65. Champion Pugs, Dogs.—Mrs. Geo. H. Hill’s Joe, A.K.R. 


ae 66. Pugs, Dogs—ist, Mrs. Charles Wheatleigh’s Tu-Tu, 
mayrs.. Young Peter— Zoe; 2d, Miss Grace B. Adams’s Puggie, 
1 Pug—Pet. Very h 


mos., igh com., W. R. Knight’s.Don Juan, 2yrs. 


8mos., Comedy—Chloe, and Mrs. W. H. Bayne’s Punch, Alfonso— 


Judy. High com., R. C. Flinder’s Joe, 8mos. 

Class 07. Pugs, Bitches.—1st, W. R. Knight's Chloe, 4 
—Darkie; 2d, E. J. Dallas’s Judy, 15mos., Geo 1 
high com., Mrs. Charles Wheatleigh’s Victoria, i4mos., Atlas—Vic. 
Com., Mrs. H. N. Barlow’s Witchie, 3yrs., Punch—Dinah. 

Class 68. Toy Terriers.—ist, Mrs. Senator T. W. Palmer’s Bijou, 


black and tan, 2yrs.; 2d, Mrs. Flora B. Cabell’s Fanny, black and 


tan, 734yrs. Very high com., W. R. Traver’s Dixey, black and tan, 


8yrs., —Flora, and B, B. Greenwood’s Jeff, black and tan, 9mos., 


Dicc—Rose. High com., 8. B. Greenwood’s Nell, black and tan, 2yrs., 
Dick—Nell. 


Class 69. King Charles, Blenheim, or Japanese Spaniels.—1st and 


2d, Mrs. Senator T. B. Palmer’s Duke (Blenheim), liver and white, 
5yrs., and Duchess (Blenheim), liver and white, lyr. 

Class 70. Miscellaneous Class, over 25lbs.—ist and 2d, G. M. Saeg- 
muller’s Minka and Cesar, 18mos., Ceesar—Minka, Very high com., 
A, Santler’s Jack, 4yrs. 


Class 71. Miscellaneous Class, under 25lbs.—ist, Mrs. W. J. Rhees’s 
Mex (Mexican terrier), yellow, 15mos.; 2d, J. F. Ellis’s Nettie (Mexican 
terrier), yellow, 18mos. Very high com., R. J. W. Brewster’s Tony 


(Mexican terrier), yellow, 14mos. 
SPECIAL PRIZES 
A.—For best pug, Mrs. Geo. H. Hill's Joe. 
B.—For han t 
bench show, C. W. Littlejohn’s Fritz and Pilot. 
C.—For best St.Bernard, Simon J. Martenet’s Abra, 


D.—For the best collie owned by a lady in Washington, Misses F. L. 


and H. T. Rodgers’s Harry. 


E.—For best pug owned by a lady in Washington, Miss Grace B. 


Adams’s Puggie. 


F.—For best Irish setter owned in Washington, W. A. Morrell’s 


Liff 


1,—For best pointersired by Beaufcrt, C. B. Wildman’s Guy. 


ST. LOUIS DOG SHOW. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The St. Louis bench show will be held April 15, 16 and 17. 
Exhibitors at Cleveland will have ten days’ rest for their 
dogs, and ample time before going to New York. The pre- 
mium list isin the printer’s hands, and will be mailed as soon 
as finished. A supply will be sent to you for those who may 


apply to you for them. 


Champion pointers and setters, dogs and bitches, get $25 
each. Open classes, the same, get first, second and third 
prizes—$20, $10 and’$5. All other classes in the show, except 
champions, get first, second and third prizes. The specials, as 
handsome and worth winning. 
Three poles will be given to Chesapeake dogs, and as a very 

demand for these dogs has arisen here lately the 
show will prove a fine market for them, and should attract 
some good entries from the East. Spotted coach dogs are to 
have a class, in order to interest local owners. This city is 
full of them. The cockers are to be divided into the Inter- 
national Club standard and the American Club standard, and 
three prizes given to each. Dr. Franklin, the secretary of the 
ial for dogs of 
his club’s standard, and a meeting of his club will be called 
here during the show. The judges will be announced at the 


usual in St. Louis, will be very 


marke 


International Club, promises a handsome s 


earliest possible moment. J. W. Munson. 


Sr. Louis, March 17. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


_From unavoidable causes the dog show has been postponed 
till April 22.. Entries close April 14. Prize lists and entry 
blanks are now ready. The superintendent’s address is, care 
of Albright’s gun store, 318 North Third street. I send you a 
package of premium lists and entry blanks by express to-day, 
which you can distribute to such persons as may apply to you 
forthem. Major Taylor will judge setters and pointers. The 


judge for the other classes has not been secured yet. 
The Natatorium building on Nineteenth and Pine streets, 


where the show is to be held, is one of the best for the purpose 
in America. It will hold a thousand dogs ome. It is steam- 

be done in an 
inclosed square in the center of the hall. Several large open 


heated and electric-lighted. The judging wil 


lots surround the building, where dogs can be exercised. 


Large tanks and tubs, with hot and cold water are in the 
building, for washing dogs. Dog biscuits and cooked food will 
besupplied. There are first, second and third prizes in nearly 
all the classes, which it is expected will induce a number of 


entries from owners who don’t think their dogs can win first. 


The list of specials will be sent you from time to time as 
they are secured. A committee of the club will start out at 


once to get them. 


The champion classes for setters and pointers include the 


winners of a first prize at any bencb show in America. 
J. W. Munson. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22. 


CLOVER BELLE. . 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Allow me to correct through the medium of your paper an 
unintentional deceit on my in entering the pedigree of 
my fox-terrier puppy Clover Belle at both Cincinnati and New 
Haven as being ly Joe—Guilty, whereas she is a puppy I 
bought. atthe late Rutherford sale, and is pedigreed Joker— 
Warren Daisy, or Bessie, I have been as yet unable to ascer- 
tain which of these latter. 

The mistake came about thuswise: 

The puppy ao mae Doves was at once sent out of town to 
my kennels at estchester, N. Y., together with a 
sister bought at the same time. A week later there were con- 
— to me from England two fox-terrier puppies, a dog and 
a bitch, which had been purchased by me from Mr. G. Raper. 
The former was by his c pion Raby Tyrant out of cham- 

ion Richmond Olive, now the pro: of Messrs. Thayer & 
ro. The latter, by Akely Joe out of Guilty, she by Corin- 
thian. I had the misfortune to lose the dog on the voyage. My 
kennel man met the steamer on her arrival and brought the 


remaining. puppy to me for inspection. I looked-her over and 
found her to all appearances a promising one. She was then 


sent to the kennels.- —.. : 
‘When the Cincinnati show was announced, I made entry of 
her in the puppy class, and: the day I left for Cincinnati en- 
tered her for New Haven. She took first prize at both shows. 
Saturday morning, my kennel man came in from the coun’ 
to meet the dogs co: back from New Haven, and then it 
was that I learnt that as the Iapey 1 hed cedered’ to to 
was out of co: he substituted this « one 


and had not found opportunity of telling me of it. 


., Chung 
itchie. Very 


































mest brace of pointers that have never won at a 


ey 
G.—For best pointer got by Faust or Beaufort, C. B. Wildman’s 


Guy. 
1L—For best setter owned in Washington, Miss M. L. Roessle’s 
Cossack, English setter, white and orange, 4ys. 10mos., Don—Fairy. 
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“a I have wae the same puppy at Washington, but under 
er proper gree. 

Hoping that this note will rectify any erroneous informa- 
tion current concerning her and wishing “honor to whom 
honor is due,” I remain, EpwaRD KELLY. 


CLOVERNOOK KENNEL, 18 Fifth avenue, N. Y. City. 


CHAMPION VIXEN.—We have learnedthat Mr. Mortimer, 
in awarding champion honors to the fox-terrier Vixen, did so 
at the request of the managers of the show. We are pleased 
to set the matter straight and place the blame where it belongs, 
and sincerely hope that we shall not be called upon to record 
another instance of the kind. Bench show honors, especially 
champion honors, should only be conferred upon animals that 
are worthy, else the sole object for which bench shows were 
instituted is perverted. No fear of incurring the displeas- 
ure of the disappointed exhibitor should induce judge or com- 
mittee to depart from this rule. 


STRAY DOG.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: A dog has been 
offered to me by a person who found it in the water off Port 
Morris, N. Y., as nearly as I can find out about two years ago. 
He said he thought it had jumped off of some Sound steam- 
boat. As I would like to see the dog restored to its owner, he 
may communicate through ForEsT AND STREAM, should he 
happen to see this, giving a minute description of the dog. It 
is said that some time after the dog was found a gentleman 
made inquiries at Port Morris,—SEAGULL. 


PEDIGREE OF GLEN II.—Brooklyn, March 20, 1884.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I would like to correct the pedi- 
ree of Clayton H. Redfield’s Glen II., winner of first at New 
oven. It reads Dr, Aten’s Glen and Dr. Aten’s Brille, It 
should read Dr. Aten’s Glen and Dr. Aten’s Madge.—H. F. 
ATEN. 


CLEVELAND DOG SHOW.—Special Dispatch to Forest 
and Stream.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 24.—Please announce 
that all railroads will carry dogs free to and from the show 
when accompanied by owner or handler,—C. M. MUNHALL, 


Secretary. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 
1.. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. . buyer or seller. - 

8. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam, 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Lady Bess.. By Mr. E. B. Nichols, Dedham, Mass., for black, tan 
and white collie bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 1880 (Shep—Hornpipe). 

Rob Rog and Meg Merrillies. By Mr. E. B. Nichols, Dedham, Mass., 
for light sable collie dog and dark sable bitch, whelped Dec. 7, 1882, 
by Prince out of Lady Bess (Shep—Hornpipe). 

Will, By Mr. Raymond Rudd, Glenville, Ct., for black and white 
English setter dog, whelped Jan. 18, by Robin Hood (Carlowitz—True) 
out of Countess H. (Warwick—Belle). 

Lit Laverack. By Mr. Thos, F, Connelly, Flatbush. L. I., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped Dec. 28, 1883, by Tempest 
(Pontiac—Fairy II.) out of Lilly (Carlowitz— Queen Bess), 


NAMES CHANGED. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 
Mab to Loy Mab. Black gem 83yrs. old (Pete—Mab), owned 
by Mr. Wm, Hepsley, Jersey City, N. J. 


BRED. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Princess Royal—Gath. Mr. John Drees’s (Little Rock, Ark.) black 
and white English setter bitch Princess Royal (Royal Blue— 
ae ) to Mr, W. G. Crawford’s champion Gath (Count Noble—Peep 
o’ Day). 

Rhona—Don. Mr. J. E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) pointer bitch 
_—, (A.K.R. 399) to Mr. R. T. Vandevort’s Don (A.K.R. 165), 

‘eb. 25. 

Arrow— Don. Mr. R. T. Vandevort’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) pointer bitch 
Arrow (Bow—Sleaford Maid) to his Don (A.K.R. 165), March 6. 

Becky—Chief. Mr. F. Raab’sred and white Irish setter bitch Becky 
to Mr. Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.R. 231), March 19. 

Alma—Prince. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) smooth- 
coated St. Bernard bitch Alma (A.K.R. 27) to Col, A. J. Parker, Jr.’s, 
Prince (Fido—Topsy), March 1. 

Grace B.—Foreman. Mr. C. Fred. Crawford's (Pawtucket, R. I.) 
English setter bitch Grace B. (London—Dawn) to his Foreman (Dash- 
ing Monarch—Fairy IT.), March 3. 

Maggie O’More—Arlington. Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) red 
Trish setter Maggie O’More (A.K.R. 981) to . C. Fred. Crawford’s 
Arlington (Dan—Ruby). March 13. 

Flora—Lee. Mr. Pottinger Dorsey’s (New Market, Md.) white, black 
and tan ticked English beagle bitch Flora (Ringwood—Juliet) to his 
Lee (Warrior—Rosey), Feb. 27. 


WHELPS. 


Ge” See instructions at head of this column. 
came Dees, Mr. E. B. Nichols’s (Dedham, Mass.) Scotch collie bitch 
Lady Bess eee. Feb. 9, eight, by Mr. B. F.- White’s 
Prince; two sable and six black, white and tan. 

Vic. Mr. Archibald Gordon's spaniel bitch Vic (Bragg—Princess), 
— ‘on fem (two dogs), by Mr. A. E. Godeffroy’s Teddy Ban (Cap- 

n—Filirt), 

Nun. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) rough-coated 
St. Bernard bitch Nun (A.K.R. 24), March 6, twelve (four dogs), by the 
Forest City Kennel’s Ceesar (A.K.R. 22). 

Brunhild. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) smooth- 
coated St. Bernard bitch Brunhild (A.K.R. 28), March 18, seven (four 
dogs). by the Forest City Kennel’s Ceesar (A.K.R. 22). 

Jersey Gyp. Mr. W. E. Rea’s (Hackettstown, N. J.) English setter 
bitch Jersey Gyp (A.K.R. 107), March 3, five (four dogs), by Mr. C. N. 
Wade’s Primer (A.K.R. 227). 

Flora. Mr. A. D. Wilbur’s (Catskill, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Flora, March 17, seven (four dogs), by Mr. J. W. Rushforth’s Chance; 
one dog since dead. eat 


=” See instructions at head of this column. 

Jock. Black, white and tan collie dog, whelped November, 1883 
(Talisman—Iona), by the Kilmarnock Kennel, Mattapan, Mass., to Mr. 
Geo. A. Munroe, Somerville, Mass. : 

’ Avis. St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 929), by the Essex Kennel, Andover, 
Mass., to the Forest City Kennel, Portland, Me. 

Lotta. St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 933) by the Essex Kennel, Andover, 
Mass., to the Forest City Kennel, Portland, Me. 

Jule. Liver-and white pointer bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 1883 (St. John 
—Folly), by Mr. J. H. Phelan, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. George H. 
Piercey, same place. 

Deacon. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Feb. 19, 1882 (Ned Elcho— 
Bridget O’More), by Mr. C. W. Feickert, New York, to Mr. Walter L. 
Hunter, same nee. 

Nellie. Red Irish setter bitch, age and igree not given, by Mr. 
C. W. Feickert, New York, to Mr. Walter L. Hunter, same place. 

Craft. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Oct. 21, 1881 (Bang 
—Jean), by Mr. W. R. Stone, Atalissa, Ia., to Mr. Mortimer Mills, 
Jesney City, N. J. 

Mab. Black pointer bitch, 3yrs. (Pete—Mab). 4 Mrs. Dr. Martin, 
Bridgeport, Ct., to Mr, Wm. aa Jersey City, N. J. 

» Stocking—Mab whelps. Black pointers, one dog and three bitches, 
— old, by firs Dr. Martia, Bridgeport, Ct., to Mr. Wm. Hepsley, 
Jersey NJ. 

Zantippe.. Lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 29, 
1880 (Lofty--Maud Muller). by Mr. Henry Sturtevant, Medina, N. Y., 
to Mr. Thos. F. Connelly, Flatbush, L. I. 

Lit Laverack. Black, white and tan Engieh setter bitch, whelped 
Dec. 28, 1883 Coneat >. ae: A. J. Ward, Boston, Mass., to 

ush, 


Mr. Thos. F. Connelly, Fiat! 


ko. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 477), by Mr. A. 


Fol. 
A. Whittemore, New York, to the Chequasset Kennel. Lancaster, 


‘Janet. Black, tan and white Scotch collie bitch, whel Feb. 9 
, Mass "a Mr. C. 


(Prince—~| Bess), by Mr. E. B. ham. 
G: Nichol, Waluut Hill Mess) NO Des 
‘Sir Gibbe, Sable Scotch collie dog, whelped Feb. 9 (Prince—Lady | secutive shots 
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poms, by Mr. E. B. Nichols, Dedham, Mass., to Mr. J. H. Gilman 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Jean. Sable Scotch collie bitch, whelped Feb. 9 (Prince—Lady 
Bess), by Mr. E. B. Nichols, Dedham, Mass., to Mr. T. S. Beaumont, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Guenn. St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 982), by the Essex Kennel, An- 
dover, Mass., to the Forest City Kennel, Portland, Me. 

DEATHS. 

Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Black Venus. Black spaniel bitch (A.K.R. 300), owned by Mr. A. C, 
Wilmerding, New York, March 18, in parturition, 

Gypsey een. Liver and white pointer bitch, age not given 
(champion Faust—Munson's Queen), owned by Mr. Edward Odell, 
New Orleans, La. 

































































KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 

> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
G. H., Canal Fulton, Ohio.—Try Glover's mange cure. 

AL, Gravenhurst, Ont.—See answer to “F. P. C.,’’ March 13. 


L. E. lt., Essexville, Mich.—It is impos-ible to say what caused the 
death of your dog. You describe no symptoms that throw any light 
upon the subject. 

Amateur, Wortendyke, N. J.—1. Bathe the sore with one part 
sulphurous acid to three parts water. 2. Twice a day is often enough 
tofeedhim. 3. Yes. 

C. B. M., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Give a little lime water in milk with 
each meal, and a teaspoonful of cod liver oil three times daily. Give 
plenty of exercise, but not until after his food has had time to digest, 

Nieut Hawk, Concord, N. H.—The dog has canker in the ear. Take 
bromo chloralum and laudanum, equal parts, and dilute with six 
times their bulk of water; fill the ear and gently knead the base for a 
short time.. One or two applications should effect a cure. 





i i i iis 
Rifle and Crap Shooting. 
FIXTURES. 
First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, at Chicago, Ill., May 


26 to 31. Managers, Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





NON-CLEANING SCORES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to the communication of Philip Uhler, of Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., in a recent issue, permit me to say that I experience no ditt 
culty in regard to the bullets dropping after firing a few shots with- 
out cleaning. Neither do I consider it absolutely necessary to use a 
lubricating disc between the powder and bullet. I inclose a diagram 
of a target I made on the ninth of March, 1883 It is forty consecu- 
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tive shots in a4-inch bullseye. using fixed ammunition and naked 
bullets, and the rifle was not cleaned during the shooting. The dis- 
tance was 100yds., weather clear and dry, and the shooting was done 
in the back position, no rest being used. After the shooting was 
over I took the rifle home, and after blowing my breath through the 
barrel two or three times, I my a dry swab, compessed of a cotton 
rag, once through the barrel, and it was as bright as a silver dollar 
from breech to muzzle. This is not an exceptional circumstance, as 
it is only once out of several dozen times that I took the same gun 
out and shot it at 100yds. during last spring and summer, never 
firing less than twenty shots at a time. and never taking a cleaning 
rod to the range, excepting on one occasion, and on that occasion I 
made my worst record for the season, making an average of about 
an inch aud three-quarters per shot. I do not attribute the bad 
shooting on this occasion to cleaning the gun, but to other circum- 
stances which need not be mentioned here. 7? 

I consider forty shots without cleaning a severe test of any breech- 
loading rifle, and as my experience in regard to accuracy has been 
so very different from that of Mr. Uhler, I will tell him how I manage 
my gun. I use a Maynard .40-cal., 32in. rifle, weighing 91bs. I load 
the shells with 60grs. of Hazard FG powder, and a bullet known as 
No. 2 cylindrical. The bullet weighs a little less than 200grs. I make 
them myself with moulds furnished by the manufacturers of the 
gun, and use one part tin and twenty of lead. I lubricate the bullets 
with tallow, three parts, beeswax, one part; seat the bullets in the 
shells with the loader, and then dip the bullets into the melted lupri- 
cator just up to the end of the shell, then wipe off the point with a 
rag, and set the cartridge up on its base to cool off and allow the 
lubricant to harden. After firing a shot blow through the barrel to 
moisten the powder crust. In damp weather three or four full 
breaths will be sufficient; but in hot dry weather from seven to ten 
may be —— _Always look through the barrel after blowing 
through, and you will soon become so expert that you can tell exactly 
whether your barrel is too dry or not. Never fire a shot through a 
dry barrel. You must have your barrel lubricated for the first shot, 
and after that dampened with the brea'h. But, says some one, this 
is impossible in hot, dry weather. No, itis not. Burnt powder has 
a great affinity for water. I have fired my twenty shots without 
cleaning in the hottest summer weather, when the gun barrel was so 
hot I could scarcely hold it, but never failed to get it damp inside 
before I louded for the next shot. If the gun is very hot, hold your 
hand-over the muzzle in such pdsition that you can blow down be- 


> 


f 


tween the thumb and first finger. The lips will not stand the same 
amount of heat as the palm of the hand. If there is shade in the 
vicinity of the firing point, stand in the shade until your turn to fire. 
If there is no shadé, stand with your back to the sun and hold your 
rifle in front of you in such position that the rays of the sun cannot 
strike the barrel. In this way you can always keep your rifle in such 
condition that it will shoot where you aim it. 

I inclose another target which I shot h 2, 1883. It is ten con- 
at 100yds, without cleaning, no artificial rest being 
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a [Mance 27, 884. 








used, and the rifie was loaded as described above. It will be noted 
that a three cent piece will cut over six of the bullet holes and the 
center of the po This is not a ‘“‘dude target,” according to 
ion. The center of the bullseye is not an indefi- 

nite point, but was plainly marked with a cross before the shooting 
. Thesi as follows: .21, .24, .28, .30, .39, .48, .56, .98, 1.02, 
1:09-=2514 inches, Iam aware that this target is not as fine as the 
Gove target published by Maj. Merrill some time since, but it must 
be taken into consideration that it was shot with a light gun, without 
By shooting from a dead 


Maj. Merrill’s defini 


cleaning, and no artificial rest was 
rest a closer target could be made. 


The breechloader is eminently fit to do the finest work at ta: =? as 


the inside of the barrel is open to inspection at all times. 
Norristown, Pa. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 





THE ZETTLERS DEFEATED.—The hitherto invincible team of 
he Zettler Ritle Club of New York, met with their first defeat on 


Wednesday evening, March 19, at the hands of the Frelinghuysen 


Rifle Club, of Newark, N. J., at the range of the latter club. The 


match was for ten men, ten shots each, on the Massachusetts rin 
target, highest possible score 120, distance &5ft. The men of eac 
team shot alternately in the following order, and with the appended 


scores: 
Zettler Rifie Club. Frelinghuysen Rifle Club. 


SE UUNE oss x55 s0s0eesee 112 Wi, TAPES... oc5ss0c050 110 
OE SRI s:os:5 ace wines 40 1M SH Shackleford ........ 112 
OS ere 108 G D Weigman............ 113 
P Fenning............ ...114 ot = ee 105 
=e 109 W P McLeod....... so encnae 
LO ea. 102 Pl RMR wees acanpe: onan 113 
tf arr: 112 so: eee 114 
ere 115 R Westerman............ 108 
aa 114 We PRIOR rie cisn sdecscese 110 
Eds iwiaivowcescnnl 108—1105 AC Newman............. 111—1109 


A collation was served by the Newarkers, and the visitors expressed 
themselves as well pleased with their visit and entertainment not- 
withstanding their defeat. 

BOSTON, March 22.—The delightful spring weather of to-day was 
perfect for outdoor sports, and many riflemen who have failed to 
visit their favorite range, Walnut Hill, during the recent miserable 
weather, were out in force, crowding the shooting cottage and keep- 
ing the targets busy from early morn till sundown. Perfect as was 
the weather overhead, it was aJso grand for shooting purposes, both 
wind and light being very satisfactory, the former easy to control 
and the latter giving a soft, pleasant color to the paper and iron tar- 
gets. The leading scores were all at 20uyds. 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


J B Fellows ......... 5545444555—46 J Payson (mil)...... 5434445445—42 
L O Dennison.... ... 4445544554—44 H A Lewis (mil)... .4454445345—42 
C B Edwards........ 4544455454—44 DB Farwell........ 4555444 2 
OD Looker.......... 545454454444 E SGilmore........ 4444444445—41 
AL Brackett........ 455544544444 W Kirkwood........ 4454443544—41 
W H Morton.... ... 4445454444—42 L Herbert (mil)..... 5444444214—39 
Creedmoor Prize Match, 

IB Thomas, .. .....5455455555—48 BA Lappen........ 5545444545—45 

Re-entry........... 5555555535—48 A L Brackett....... 5554444545—45 
OR DOIF. 222 svesce 555545445547 GW Whitcomb..... 5544444455—44 

Re-entry...........5555455544—47 BL Loring......... 545545444444 
OS ee. 555554554447 W W Grant......... 5445444454—48 
OD Looker ... .... 555455544446 RD Denver......... 544454454448 

Combination (Decimal) Match. 
WF I iis isis eS vcs nns.coscewacken 8 9 61010 8 8 6 6 78 
No wis 355% 00ss inetenwens see 8 8 310 810 710 8 6-78 
EDs ics.cse sees waesecccerscesae 778547519 &61 
BE OUI 6 0.0 5553001050 w0enesesvecie 65748 8 8 8 5 860 
Be RB nics cokseesepccscsoencets - 58658 & 7 8 6 O57 
Combination (Creedmoor) Match. 
I ind éninnsséwesessesunctan 445555465 5 447 
AS Se a ene 454465554 4 5-45 
SG hi dhsebe ehaaisenesosenaesee 455454544 5-45 
a ER Cukces sabes clus oockuabensuhax 445444544 4-2 
Rest Match. 

RII Devas casasetnnccccwoesvus 8 10 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—97 
Pe BM istccccces- ene onseawe 71010 9101010 9 10 10—95 
SE Mh kickin ae Sobek bbnacagwanere 910910 9 910101010 8—95 
SW cS ccwsauscnicnmeaebowe 10 9 9 910 9 910 9 9-93 


BOSTON GALLERY SHOOTING.—The third week for the regular 
monthly prize shoot at the Mammoth Gallery has shown some very 
ood shooting for amateurs, the best for any one week this season. 
Mr. A. B. Loring and R. Ford heads the list for first prize, and Mr. H. 


M. Drew for the third. Following are the scores made: 
Amateur Match No. 1. 
DIR MNOEE ose ashnnaassabessncepeanicssmsanoear 45 45 46 46 45—227 
aig cc cuah wnndwaan dees ociegliecen vanmseee 45 45 46 45 46—227 
SE chan Gis scab sinse stam bina seuencan wees 45 45 45 46 45—226 
EE ng sunbosbinesh s anteneesenalashueaheeeee 438 45 438 43 48-217 
Amateur Match No. 3. 


SE cide secch ben uss cakeeenanaseenannaesceer 43 48 43 42 44—215 
IR ics ac cauneeacunceasens Soeeesuetes 40 44 40 41 41—206 
PRONE. inva wc chhcsskwasntns seedy ssensncee 39 39 39 39 40—196 
SU RUIDY «sic coecosw! caeek eee nies eethesemsiacewed 42 41 35 39 39—196 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB.—The following are the best scores for 
each man for Wednesday and Saturday, March 12 and 15, 200yds. 
off-hand, Massachusetts target. Wednesday, rainy and stormy; 
Saturday, very changeable wind: 


SIL csi ainasseuneensscnesawsewisien vee 10 10 11 12 11 12 11 11 10 10—108 
a LL eee eee ee 11 11 11 11 1110121011 9—107 
UNE a cin en + saennessdeeniccuneenees 9 9101211111212 7 9102 
ED ccnccscadiuioonscccbevence 9121110 9 10 10 12 11 19—102 
ee eee rr 911 911 811 11 10 10 11—101 
EE osha ihinscnnheieacweeeeoaesens 9 91210 911101111 7— 99 
ILE i ailoe wenn aacies swoainawe cance 12 810 9 8111010 6 10— 94 
NUD osc cictcsesavninscs Seine 6 8101110101010 10 7— 98 
MR ccd Sahnsrsccswcsosessess tenes 7788 8 7 911 7 8—80 
REMAN uctssinesoeasee isereecwaw 11 9 410 6 910 0 9 9— 79 


GARDNER, Mass.. March 20.—At the last meet of the Gardner Rifle 
Club, there was a fine attendance of members. The American deci- 
mal target was used. The meet was at Hackmatack Range, distance 

200yds. aor of a possible 100, shooting off-hand, the following totals 
were made: ‘ 


RUNG os ov ss ipiasincc ess cs tave biases 1010 9 9 8 510 9 8 8—86 
NL oc rescnvdchesceesuakescenen’ 799 91010 9 7 8 8—86 
CE OTE «o.oo sce ceisecesisossesiocsce 910 910 7 7 9 8 8—85 
OD. iia “Siew sawigeeis snes svesvcecep 8 8 810 8 8 9 410 10—838 
RNG sc poiscunccccesdussennxnoeee 610 8 99 7 8 810 8—83 
SEAS IND oon. 2 s05:5 000 ceevsenniccnescht 0810 75 9 9 810 9% 
I 5a’ sso ns ones 500 aes 998 7910 6 7 8 1—%74 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., March 14.—In the regular club medal match 
to-day the following scores were made, 200yds. off-hand, Creedmoor 
target, 10 shots; wind medium, from 9 o’clock to 3 o’clock changing 
continually, light good: 


CEE cue seus bacwacvcibsh Bacckenbucyesenans $44555444 5-4 
re ee 4454454.44 54 
NEE oc niccie cones susaesecdcavictueche Skneche 444545454 4-43 
sc dé peiciegn ba epeerca Nes caeaccucnee 435444454441 
SPE eee wckciasaesascbsincbinhsacastesinss cee 433444444 5—39 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—New York, March 18.—Weekly shoot 
12-ring target, possible 120: PP. Fenning 119, M. Dorrler 118, H. Oehl 
117, G. Joiner 114, C. Judson 113, M. B. Engel 113, H. Holges 105, A. 
Lober 111, D. Miller 105, P. Steinbach 108, Capt. N. D. Ward 110, C. 
G. Zettler 112, B. Zettler 108, T. C. Noone 108, J. Adrian 108, H Eib- 
erin 102, H. Von Derlinden 100, Wm. Wiegandt 105. 


BCLL’S HEAD RIFLE CLUB.—At the regular weekly meet on 
March 13, the scores stood. 12-ring target, possible 120, gallery dis- 
tance: A. Lober 119, M. Dorrler118, C. Rein 116, V. Steinbach 115, G. 
Zimmermann 115, G. D. Johnston 114, J. Schrarder 113, A. Stolzenber- 

er 106, J. Schneider 106, D. Holland 104, G. Wendelken, 103, S. Mehr - 

ach 103, J. F. Campbell 102, H. A. Wasmuth 101, 8. F.C. Weber 100, 


A GOOD RECORD.—Company H, Third Infantry, of the regular 
army, includes in its muster roll two of the eighteen best marksmen 
in the United States Army, as shown by scores made in the year 1883. 
These are First Lieutenant Philip Reade and Second Lieutenant F. 
P. Fremont. No other company in the service has two representa- 
tives in the team. 

NEWARK, March 22.—The fifth tournament of the Newark Rifle 
Association ended on Monday evening last, with the Frelingnuysen 
to the butt: G. D. Weigman, 50; E. O. Chase, 47; Wm. P. McLeod, 
50; A. C. Newman, 47; S. Shackelford, 45; F. W. Lynn, 45; George 
Zimmer, 44; G. Williams, 46; J. K. Walsh, 45; R. Westerman, 46. 
Total, 465. The Frelinghuysen lead in the five tournaments 18 points. 
The last match will be shot on the Warren Range. 

LOADING CARTRIDGES.—I notice that “‘W. M. F.,” in answer to 
“G. F. W.,” in relation to loading rifle cartridges, says: ‘‘In no case 
compress the powder.” Can any one inform me why? I have been 
crowding 45grs. of powder into a .44-cal. Winchester shell de- 
gees for 40grs., and find it increases the penetration, at least with 
a freshly-loaded shell, which was the object aimed at. Is it danhger- 
ous to compress powder, and can compressed ae always be de- 
pended upon to give the same result at every shot?—H. C. S. 


A NEW GUN CLUB.—A gun club has been recently organized at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., for glass ball and clay-pigeon practice. 















ing the tendeney of the Chinese troops to 
many leg wounds among the French 


triva: 
fire at an object 600 


descend very close to the ground before it reached its destination. 
It was also asserted that some of the Chinese soldiers actually 
knocked the sights off their rifles as being useless,”’ 


. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT.—The convenient grounds 
at Wellington, on .the 19th, found assembled representatives from 
nearly all the important shooting clubs in the New England States 
to contest the different events which had previously been advertised 
to take place. Fine weather opened up the day’s shooting, buta 
threatening shower gradually interfered with'fine scores. Notwith- 
standing this, however, a large number of Mother Earth’s chickens 
returned to roost, quite satisfied, doubtless, that tournament days are 
bad days to be out. A very large number of visitors were present 
particularly during the medal shoot. The medal itself is considered 
a fine piece of workmanship, being simply a gold clay-pigeon pendant 
from an ornamental bar, while below is another bar of beautiful 
ornamental design. 

First match, 7 single birds, ae. 













WES . ccs cae cecsepes sponses 
A Houghton 
IE, 5 cccicech sancucn ingens 


PD PONT oo siosce: nse tsrnesiess see 5 6 
. a and Hart first, Cooper second, Tidsbury third, White 
ourth. 

Sec ond Match, 5 birds, 18yds. 
DeRochmont... 
Evans...... 
Jenkins .. 
Williams... 
C Wilbar .. 
Smith.... 
Buffington 


4 

4 

4 

ae 

4 

5 

3 

Sampson. : 





White........ 
Smith and Houghton first, Wilbar second, Tidsbury, Law and L, E. 
Johnson third, B. F. Johnson and Eageh fourth, 


Third shoot, 7 single birds. i rise. 


4 
3 


DD BORREEE, <n occccnaenes 0s a WSR icscccscs hiker cae 5 
BME occa scccc snow aeettawesep EERE sccar wis. “snecnaanes esas reas 4 
DNs 5s ccnscenecenaihcke- acai SF INN 6 a vin.vie sis-3< saceibcrcaainee 4 
De Rochemont................0.. DY Es nus Uavesksncecehet aun 6 
ee eee INN c =< swiaieticminncesneesececnesae 4 
WN pcb anwerrcostwawe ccexcaeee SO eee ree. 4 
RRTBUON, «5. 5s 5. coco eesie scent Me OIE, v aise oin.0 co's psisin- odaea ree 4 
MUNIN ws cv as ansaos ee amen scenes RE oss. cccsiosucocsdacceien 6 
NS RR eee eee OU EOIN 655: vasavebasievccacoee 4 
NIEE aia 5a's ong ain ae sagan oes anes PE ae NE osc ccee es ccisweseanc ..4 

DRS cies ivnien'a<anmusaletwowereeese De RMR ccwiewinicdaccwnen Acad a 
BG vio xccc suaebcuub son stice ail DT MI as: se bacugctashencin cece ee 2 


Winners—Stark first, ~— and Cary second, Schaefer, Cooper 
and Allen third, Sampson, Gerrish and Tinker fourth. 

Fourth sheot, 3 pair double birds, 5 traps, 15yds. rise. 
DOROEEE ont cccvcesewnns 11 01 00O—8 Sampson............... 10 10 10—3 
PEE 0s. ceveesavaaves 01 11 01—4 Decker................. 01 10 10-3 
BG SOMMOOR oss. ccanes 2D: 10 J0—S. TEPRIB 6, 005s ccccsiencc 11 00 10—8 


en 11 10 11—5 Smith ........... 2.0. 11 00 11—4 
PONE 9 n:n  cosenne 1 DD Ap 8: TRIB. a5 eicioe sc csiciancecgs 10 11 01—4 
PRIOR 6 ovno cmsscnsswnen 10 10 10—3 

Winners: Houghton first, Curtis and Buffington second, B. F. John- 
son, Sampson and Law third, Cooper fourth. 

Fifth shoot, 7 single birds, 18yds. rise. Cooper first, B. F. Johnson 
and Wilbar second, Sampsor. and Stark third, Nichols fourth, 

Sixth Shoot—Three-men Team Patas hameteniae match; 3men 
teams, 5 single birds from 5 traps, 3 pair double birds and 16 single 


birds from single trap. 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Pohaeler. .«..-0.corcsesesves 01111 now 1101111111—19 

De Rochmont...... .....-- 11111 01 O01 iil 1110111111—18 

BIW sick swan guswssteugecehon 00111 11 10 10 1111111111—17—54 
Worcester Spertsmen’s Club—First Team. 

Se er 11110 wn Hh 1110011101—17 

POET cceccasemene saninuanes 11111 10 00 O01 1111101111—16 

FEMME 5.55 sec cetesee 01110 11 01 00 1111111100—14— 47 


Exeter Sportsmen’s Club, of Exeter, N. H. 
11111 10 01 10 1111111110—17 


LIDQIOR «0: sci sinicsnscesiennes 10111 00 11 11 1110111111—17 
Jenkins............ +++ .00+ 11100 00 11 iil 1001100011—12—46 
Worcester Sportsmen Club—Second Team. 

BRPNEEROR... << ccecnscccncne 11100 01 11 10 1111111010—15 
IID nin ais caenceece sone 11010 11 11 10 0010111110—14 
SOHN sc 2cccece aateseacs ne 00110 00 01 11 1111111101—14—-48 


Narragansett Gun Club of Providence, R. I. . 

01111 11 11 if 1001011111—17 

00011 01 10 O1 1111111111—15 

01101 00 01 00 0110110011—10—42 
Lynn Central Shooting Club. 

BEGIN. 5s s'e cisco seen veesccce 11111 10 00 10 





1011111111—16 


ae ee ET ee 01001 10 10 10 1011011101—12 
re rs 00000 10 Q1 10 0111101010— 9~—87 
Boston Gun Club. 

Eo oan ncnwswesseunsee 01011 10 10 00 0111101111—13 

2 ere 01111 10 10 11 0100111010—13 

WUE cs ceca ntscevickes penis 10100 10 00 00 1111100111—11—37 
Fall River Gun Club. 

RS ic 5 is'xn'nn pete cen sabnntore 11 11 00 1000111011— 

DRUID oc scne skp anne: sadn bcesebemeeoee 00 10 10 1111011110— 

SEE Sociksununesocestsondancuuresdersoeke 10 00 00 0110011011—w. 


Shoot No. 7—Five single birds.18yds. rise. —De Rochmont, Stark and 
Cary first, Curtis and Nichols second, Law and Tinker third, Eager 
fourth. 

Shoot No. 8—Seven hirds,5 traps, 18yds. rise —Hart and Stark 
first, Decker and Law second, Palmer third, Field and Cary fourth. 


HARVARD CLUB.—At the meet of the Harvard Shooting Club, 
last week, Mr. Slocum acted as executive officer and Mr. C. A. Brown 
as scorer. The result of the match was as follows: 

Match 1, five balls—First, W. L, Allen, Slocum, second, Abbot, F. 
Austin, W. Austin, Palmer. 

Match 2, Walnut Hill cup. 15 balls—First, C. C. Foster, F. S. Palmer; 
second, F. Austin, Abbot, Foster and Palmer tied on 11 balls, but on 
shooting off the tie, miss-and-out, Foster won. 

Match 3, five clay-pigeons—First, Palmer; second, Allen. 

Match 4, five clay-pigeons—First, F. Austin, Edmands, Slocum; 
second, Palmer. : 

Match 5, five balls—First, Foster; second, Slocunr. 

Match 7, five balls—First, Slocum; second, F. Austin, Allen, Foster. 

Match 8, five balls—First, Edmands, Palmer, Slocum; second, F. 
Austin, Goodwin. | 

The weather was windy, and the snow which fell made it difficult 
to see the balls and birds. . 


FAIR HILL, Md., March 15.—Regular practice shoot, 2lyds., glass 


ball, varying trap. 
SOS Re ERA EEL OE 100101001111011 al 


J Peterson....... 
.--0110011111010111111111111 — 


F Foote.... 
E Garrett... 101111411111111111011111111—25 









DELHI, March 19.—At the annual m of the Delhi Sportsmen’s 
Club the following officers were elected: ident, E. L. Hitt; Vice- 
President, M. D. Treasurer, F. H. Griffis; W. 


rs; ; mH A 
Youmans, Beard of Directors—Willlam Millard, G. E. Maxwell and 
J. N. Arbuckle. 


FIRE LOW.—The eorrespondent at seeee have been investigat- 








sho 

and one wno is well qualified to judge says: ‘“‘The reason why the 
Black Flags and their allies fire low is due to the fact that the bulk of 
the Chinese had no idea of the use of the sights on the rifles, and it 
was nest useless to attempt to teach them the value of such con- 

ices. Thus, a Chinese soldier, armed with a modern rifle, 
would never think of raising the — of his weapon when he was 
called upon to use it, especially in the face of on enemy. He would 
is off with the sight down, the: consequence 
being that, the muzzle of the rifle not receiving the necessary eleva- 
tion to carry the bullet over a long distance, the ball would strike or 











on & 
at the close of today’s shooting were the same, 200 out of a possible 
300 points. The following is the details of to-day’s work: 
South End Club. 
ME csadinsctsideecdt casa 01101 «= 11111 = 10001 Ss 1110114 
MUNI ¢ ccsnsestcnsasevespede 11111 «11110-01001 O11 —17 
Whittler .........0..geceseeveee 00001. «= 11110 3901201: 01110—11 
NE cos ol aeecs ca wshedes caneee 11100 §=©00010 §=6 11010 C0010 8 
WED dig sN oc dses deer esate 11110 «11111 11100): OLLL1—16—-66 
Woodland Gun Club. 
ND ods cannon congas Ceten 11110 = 10101._—S ss: 10110 + - 0110118 
dicabvandaneosacdat feueee a 00111 «= O4111 Ss 11101 2S OL 1—-15 
MN hs ening oacatusaxdece’ 11101 901111.) =Ss: 14011) OO01—-14 
Sd Unga t nines Maen ceeaal 001 10111. 11101—12 
MNO :, «ik Wetrk Vasasond cesses ay 11111 ~=—-01100 11111—14—66 
The first meet of this series was at the South End Range, the second 
at Woodland Range, and the last at Coal Mine , the home of 
a arent Sportsmen’s Club. The total for the meets is as 
‘ollows: 
South End Club. Woodland Gun Club. 
ist. 2d. 3d. : ist. 2d. 3d. 
Lo ere 17 14 14—45 Fuller........... li 18 18— 4 
Whittaker...... - 16 12 17-45 Mascroft........ 9 15 14— 8 
Whittier ........ 1 9 11— 8 Rice..... ....... 18 14 15-42 
Jewett. ......... 12 18 8— 83 Gilman.......... 11 16 - 12— 89 
DBWUs vésest: 11 15 16—42 Tongas........11 14 14— 980 
Totals......... -71 63 66 200 Totals......... 55 677) =«(68. 200 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., March 14.—At the regular monthly shoot to- 
day of the Knoxville Gun Club, for the ye medal, x 15 clay- 
pigeons, 18yds. rise, from fourth notch, following scores were 





made: 
DURGOD 60 ccadiiaks cccvidecteons esbowd 111111111111110—14 
© O Benard, v.55 203 canccoss srs asenees 111110011111010-11 
WARIO, «0. n cite Spee sted ca cdswen 001111011101111-11 
AH Hebbard........ wens quwaveieescdh 01111101100111 1-11 
PIN, cons cealeton soni tavatabecabendiel 111011110011110-11 
I an one vo Seuss baer eae 110111010111014111 
DONE «6 ic «0's Siva ccnerdetessiaeeat 110101010111111—l1 
BND 55.5» viacs cows sxsavungnmeds anata 111110101111001—l1 
DERIIGOK, «055.6 s+ sis cenisicen Sob gene eee 101111111101001-11 
MIT is ose as vues sates’ greece needs 111001111101110—11 
MALY «ois 55. 000s nnacccampanehatten 10111011101110060 10 
WIE. «. cisia'ss vie ne tun enenmente crane 111111111000001—10 
Divina odecss0ves0s es taed tame meme 01110111010101 1-10 
IIE as 0.0 sinns o'0'o.03¥s pamegunneerai 011111001011000~8 
TOONS wn n'anais-ioiv's noses ak epmieeemnl 100011101110100—8 
DOIID 5 0:6.43 509.0. coe xen'eceapehvataael 111010100100100—-7 
RO 111001001000000—5 
PII sie. oiasis'oin:s <'e:e'nivia. coins Seige mained 111101000000000—5 
STATEN ISLAND GUN CLUB.—The shoot for the Treasurer’s Cup 
came off on March 15; 10 birds each, or rise, 30yds, boundary, 
5 ground traps, 734lb. guns; ties, miss and out. : 
recat. Se 1110111111111 1-18 
Howard, 28; 1S eee tee 
Boughton, 0111111111110 —-11 
Seton. 7 11111110110 —9 
Stewart, 111110111 —8 
MEN ev sty c'siscs avoetop ones oar 1101111110 —8 
Ts oc «5's, : 018 50.000) bace cacegee 011111110w. —7 
SOPMRIGIISIID. cscs scans caaensvocanen earl 0110101110 +6 
RON BENIN 5:55: <:6:0:0:0 69 o.cia ence n OUe 1110100110 — 6 
TPROMIOEON, MOI OE  o.00 5500 cecscesdossenate 001011101Ww. -—5 
MAE NOIR scala c Salas ik winusticcakeceencnened 0100110w. —3 
pe | rere ret 0100w. —1 
THE LIGOWSKY TOURNAMENT.—In ly uiries it is 
stated that the rule 1440z. shot should read 1440z. per ‘on’s mea- 


sure, 1106 or 1107. 

Sportsmen attending this tournament will have the op- 
portunity of taking in a genera] shooting cireult, ‘The Chicago sports. 
men are organizing a live bird shoot to precede the 
Louisville shooters have already issued an at to 
follow same, and now the Cincinnati shooters are t z of a fourth 
tournament immediately after that at Louisville. Png 

Henry Miller, Esq., of Chicago, Ill., member of the executive com- 
mnittee, writes as follows: The Illinois Central R. R, grant a pe tare 
to sportsmen attending the tournament; the sportsman pays fare 
to Chicago, ond upon preentaae ofa i eens 
committee, is furnished a ticket home ai regular rate. I expect 
get the same concession from all the roads at their next mi 
about April 15. All clubs contemplating attending the tournamen 
should not fail to enter by said date, as it will materially asgist me in 
obtaining a like reduction from all other roads, _ 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—March 22,—The springlike day called 
together some thirty:s rtsmen at the [grounds of the ‘Malden Gun 
Club. The first part of the afternoon a cross wind prevailed, which 
kept — the scores, even below the average, The contests resulted 
as follows: 


First event—badge contest: 
J Hopkins, 1st medal... 0110110010—5 1011111111-9—14 


E J Brown, 2d medal. ..0011110110—6 0010011101—5—11 
Smith, 3d medal..... . .0110110000—4 1000111011-6—10 

Someae fevent, five birds—Dutton first, Field and Brown second, 
Dill third. 

Third event, five birds—Adams and Hopkins first, Field and Elis- 
worth second, Dill third, Taft fourth. 

Fourth event, five traps, Chicago rules,—Brown first, Purington 
second, Field third, Adams and Scott fourth. 

Fifth event, five birds—Ellsworth and Dutton first, Purington. 
second, Field third, Hopkins fourth. 

Sixth event, five birds—Dutton and Nichols first, Purington second, 
Adams and Scott third, Dill and Field fourth. 

Seventh event, miss and out—Divided by Adams and Field, 


WELLAND, Ont., March 14.—The meeting to-day of Geo. Rodgers 
of St. Catharines and Capt. Ritter drew several hundred interested 
spectators. The match grew out of a performance of Capt. Ritter in 
which firing at 30 balls he tied two g marksmen at 25. Mr, 
Geo. Rodgers, of St. Catharines, considered the best shot in Western 
Canada, immediately Feo a the Captam. Two matches were 
arranged, one to be at glass balls and theother at live pigeons. The 
stakes to be $100 a side on each match. Ataconsultation of the 
friends of the parton it was decided that the new ball made by the 
Niagara Target Ball Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., would give a fairer 
and more just test. — 

Upon the shoot being called, Mr. George Barker, of Ni ra Falls, 
N. Y., was chosen as referee; Mr. John Carlisle, of St. Catharines, 
judge for Mr. Rodgers; Mr. E. A. Smith, of La Salle, judge for Capt, 

itter. 


First Match—Thirty Niagara target balls. 











RIE. TRIE. oes. 50 uocandendeane 101101111101111011101111101111—24- 
BE RON scans cso sce damesigeoee 010111111111111101110111010111—24: 
First Tie. 

Cap TRU I. a. o. 5 «+00 0es casnne cavnntnta¥esscakdene peapoetansnde 00111—3 
BEG: ROGGIIG. 0. voce cc ccccccccsunceersssbacscosdansquseeeluelene 10101—8 
Second Tie 
Cont. BNO is vcs ccvcsecevoeddsewdepanwesis cscs epkeueeaeeeane oe 

j ROGIOUG, 5 .:0.< cin cinccasesias -cnAaigiine Garb enb owen dee eee eaena 
Third Tie. 
Cage TUNBOE ions 5 oc vec aes caesar s soe dar® seas --11001-8 


DE II osc: 2s or eteaaryenne ones 
Second Match—Fifteen live pigeons. 
CUETO So ct.vascuscoccuccteteséccste .010111111101011—11 
Mr. Rodgers...... none a6 kehekd Jaks eu eses eae 014111111100111—12 
Each having won a match leaves the matter just as it was before. 
Their friends are trying to make arrangements for a match to decide 
it by a shoot at 100 Niagara target balls for $100 a side. 

TORONTO, March 18,—A match between C. Cockburn, of 
Toronto, and John Forbes, of Woodstock, for $100 a side, took place 
at John Oulcott’s, Eglington, this afternoon. The arrangements 
were that Forbes was to shoot at 33 birds to Cockburn’s 30; Dominion 
rules to govern; 2lyds. rise, 80yds. boundary. The betting was 10 to 
7 and 10 to 8 on Cockburn. The weather was fine and the attendance 


large. J. Wilson acted as referee. ees eee score: 
-. 011101000111 Ty01s0nenoeeer 1000015 











ONNOG cccccecdcss S260 Manat 
CQOOMMMIIR 0 6. oe5 cn eco cecSees scenes -110101011101111110111000100010—18 
Cockburn thus won the match by . The birds were — 


lively, and the wind anything but favorable to shooting. 


OSWEGO, N. Xo Mares 38 — The long tollued db aaatets habwraan SF 
Plank and O. 8. Osterhout on one side, and G. P.-Matteson and L. C. 
Pitight on the ofr ee ee ae 
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Bachting. 


FIXTURES. 


May 18,—Eclipse Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 24.—Boston Y. C., a Cruise. 

May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., footer Matches. 

May 30.—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30.—Newark Y. C., Spring Match. 

May 30.—South Boston Y. C., Spring Match. 

May 31.—Boston Y.C., First Match,Connor and Commodore’s cups. 
June 9,—Portland Y. C., Challenge Cup. 

June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match. 

June 12.—New York Y. 6. Annual Matches. 

June 14.—Hull Y.C.. Club Meet. 

June 14.—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 23.—Newark Y. C., Open Matches. 

June 28.—Boston Y. C.. Ladies’ Day. 

June 30.—Manhattan Y. C., Annual Cruise. 

June 30.—Eclipse Y.C., Spring Match. 
July 4.—Larchmont Y. ¢. Annual 
July 9.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, 
July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

July 26.—Beverl 6 Nahan eden the ionshi 

—. - C., Nahaut, ond m pion: le 
‘Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Cub Meet. — 
ug. 9. . C., Matches, all clubs. 

Aug. 16.—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Semptenaiety. 





nm Matches, 
Championship. 


Aug. 23.—Beverly Y. C. Ope 

‘Aug. 28.—Beston Y. C.. Third Club Match. . 

Sept. 6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Matches. 
. C., Club Meet. 


Sept. 13.—Boston Y. 0., Second Ladies’ Day. 





THE GLEAM AND ANETO. 


£ditor Forest and Stream: 
For reasons anticipated in your comments on the offer of Mr. 
Prague, I decline the contest. 
S riend Lawton‘ev Pa Sian eo Kaeon his defeat 
ve m A ery 0; in jeem 
& the chance trial last fall, = the ‘conditions of weather must be 


I est, but do:not stipulate, in the event of such a the loser 
ahalt, 06 pines the semuls om Foooed, Gonate to a charitable institu- 
tion to be selected by the winner. _— 

New York, March 25, 1884 Tax Owner or THE YAWL ANETO. 
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THE PETREL. 


A’ unfortunate transposition of the types in the table last week 
needs correction before proceeding. The ballast on Petrel’s 
keel is 5,474Ibs. 


20ft. against 23ft. of the Gleam, or increasing the latter boat to the 
length of Petrel, the comparison between hoists would be 20 to 28, 
and between the areas 800 to 1,106, showing great economy in favor 
of the narrower boat. The same is expressed by the percentage of 
sail area to square of loadline, Petrel having 102 per cent. against 
the 149 per cent. of Gleam. The sail plan of the latter is the largest 
= proportion to length of any fixed ballast boat of which data are 
own. 

The present mast of Petrel is built of two halves, slightly cored out, 
glued, doweled and pinned together, with but little taper to mast- 
head. The object was to combine lightness with the stiffness of large 
diameter, as the ancient vagary about give and elasticity to spars 
has about disappeared from the category of fairy tales worshipped 
among the “intuitive” classes. Spars as rigid as they can be stayed 
with due regard to lightness are now accepted as equally as necessary 
to smart performance as flat sitting and broad-headed canvas. The 
Petrel’s experiment seems to have been a perfect success, as her 
mast never buckles, nor dees the masthead twist with exposure to 
the weather, and the stick never ‘‘complains.’’ The building of masts 
may be considered an improvement, but it should borne 
in mind that unless accurate and faithful workmanship can_ be 
counted upon to a certainty, a built mast is a treacherous and dan- 
gerous affair not deserving to be trusted. Much weight will not be 
saved, but weight for weight, greater strength and stiffness can be 
secured by a competent mechanic familiar with spar making. Petrel’s 
topmast is fidded to house and the bowsprit reefs in over the wood 
boomkin. She has two shrouds and backstays each side, and the jib 
martingale nips under an iron dolphin striker. The boomkin is 
steadied by an iron rod jumper or bobstay. 

The cabin has 24in. hs each side, 13ft. long and 32in. of floor 
between. The house overhead is 12ft. jong and only 10in. high at 
after end, being kept low for convenience on deck. A square hatch 
16x20in. gives access to the forecastle in which the stove, pantry and 
cooking gear is located: 





and the amount inside 2,526, which will make the | 
comparison with Gleam more intelligible. The hoist of mainsail.s | 













I ie cacccas dncenecacendabavessenes 27ft 
OI fons ca ceccncsdccnsacsdtncednecess 82ft. 
a cnccccweduncsuscusend ounevecans 24ft. 
I oa ee 5c cade, onsancaeadees 12ft. 6in. 


21ft. 
29ft. 
. 15ft. 
.. 20ft. bin. 


Foresail on leech. 
Jib on luff... 
Jib on foot... “a 
I oa ho Seniivsneeaddeswees ; 


ISIS. 


HIS new cutter is 62ft. 6in. over all, 51ft. loadline, 13ft. beam and 
9ft. draft, with a steadier of 16 tons on the keel. She is now be- 
ing planked up at Poillon’s yard, in Brooklyn. The best part of this 
— is her design. Her construction is something enormous. The 
eel is a balk fit for a seventy-four, the frames are double all through 
and within an inch and a half as heavy as those of the big schooner 
Fortuna. The deck frame is a-stunner. Beams hae been tumbled 
in at every framehead in profusion, and of a strength and weight 
astonishing. With such material, corresponding fastenings ought to 
be expected, to secure the benefit of the extravagant weight; but, 
strange to say, these beams are merely spiked to the shelf, with no 
other fastening whatever! Can this possibly be the intention? What 
is the use of massive material without sufficient connection? Unless 
some further provision be adopted for tieing the sides, such as thor- 
— kneeing, the first time this cutter gets it rough and tumble she 
ill wring out of shape, open and leak like a basket, for the rig to 
drive her bulk and beam will be of respectable dimensions. 
The quarters and transom are one solid mass of wood, be- 
yond anything of the kind put into a similar vessel. Yellow 
pine filling, into which the forward frames box, is a poor 
substitute for oak. If the cutter is completed as she has been begun, 
three tons of weight will have been wasted on her structure, and 
most of that high up. It should have been in lead low down, for a 
boat of her beam and displacement requires adeal to correct her 
“‘wobbly” tendencies. As to her form, it is excellent and very fair 
upon her dimensions, but we cannot but think she would have been 
all the better with 9in. off each side. Deck room would have remained 
ample and the accommodations below need. not have been interfered 
with at all. It would have given a kinder form to drive and a betier 
shape looking to windward. As it is the forte of Isis will be reachin; 
and sailing in light weather. When it comes to wontng she wi 
choke, because of her exuberance in beam. While her form, and 
especially her notable fairness, promise general satisfaction, the 
wasteful disposition of her scantling is certain to detract from her 
prospects asa flyer. For cruising isis has scarce an equal. The 
vacancy down below will give the largest accommodations on record 
in these waters. Indeed, the way of room she can compete with 
the ark. In view of her smail hatches there is like- 
wise gangway and e on her deck, such as New 
Yorkers have never before seen on the length. She will prove 
enormously stiff and presumably it will be impossible to carry her 
rail under. For all of these reasons, it seems as though a more 
favorable average might have been struck with 11ft. 6in. instead of 
13ft. beam, But as an experiment in the way of wide cutters, no one 
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wili withhold full recognition of the owner’s enterprise, as he de- 
signed the yacht himself. As a wide cutter, we are prepared to say 
her form is exceedingly pleasing, with the bulk distributed in almost 
faultless proportion, though for climbing to windward, we might 
have preferred just a little shorter entrance so far as inspection of 
the frame served us as a guide by which to pronounce judgment. She 
is a. «dit to the yard as a thoroughly fair job, and but for the excep- 
tions vefore noted, might have been the most sensible vessel yet set 
up inthe establishment. Now that the modern yacht has invaded 
even this historic old ground, we have no doubt some'of the contem- 
plated new cutters will rise in their glory at the same yard. The 
worthy Mr. Townsend, who presides, knows “how it is himself’ after 
having come across the clipper fleen at sea, and prejudice is fast 
wearing away. For the rest the yard can turn out the best of work 
with some one to direct the innovations upon old customs in one, 


— Townsend can be relied upon to see them lived up to in f 
aith. 





THE COST OF YACHTS. 


( RDINARY business principles ought to apply in comparing the 

cost of yachts as in anything else. There is no reason in hold- 
ing up the first cost of two vessels in comparison without allowing 
for difference in quality of construction, equipment and cabin fittings 
and without regard to longevity. It is quite certain that a well-built 
vessel, thoroughly and completely supplied in every respect with ex- 
pensive and artistic interior, will call for a greater first outlay than 
an inferior affair in every respect. But when the lifetime of a well- 
built and a cheap job are taken into consideration the balance sheet 
will show in favor of the best boat. Thus, the schooner Columbia 
was built in 1870 at a cost, as near as is known, of $35,000. She was 
put to very light service during her career, but in 1884 was found so 
thoroughly rotten and used up generally that her recent purchaser 
has been obliged to rebuild entirely. He paid $10,000 for a name and 
proceeded to build a new boat around the name at a fresh expense of 
about $30,000. The first owner paid $35,000. The second about 
$20,000. Loss $15,000. The third owner paid $10,000. Additional 
loss $10,000, and he has now to expend $30,000in rebuilding from keel 
up. Total amount sunk in the Columbia in fourteen years, $55,000! On 
the other hand, had the Columbia been built originally to class highest 
in Lloyd’s instead of being soft wood thrown together with spikes, the 
first cost might have been. $15,000 more than was paid for her, say 
$50,000. She would after fourteen years have brought at least half 
her cost, or $25,000, so that the amount sunk would have been only 
$25.000. To this add $5,000 for an overhaul, and the saving up to 
date would have been $25,000. That is to say, the Columbia, well 


built and fitted in the first place. would have cost $25,000 less to date 
than the Columbia built as the slop job she actually was. 


Further, the cost of the Bedouin, without the extra expense of 
artistic carvings and decorations, upon which no limit can be set in 


any yacht, was $34,000, The cost of a cheap sloop of same size with 
only half the regular equipment will be $24.000. In twelve years from 
time of launching Bedouin will sell for $24,000, assuming reasonable 
care in her keep, and the cheap sloop would bring but a nominal sum 
of say $10,000, and require another $10,000 to put her into equal con- 
dition with the Bedouin. Loss in twelve years on the Bedouin $10,- 
000; loss on the cheap sloop $24,000, 

Finally, the type of a boat, the mere shape of the volume enclosed, 
has nothing whatever to do with the cost of build in the first place, as 
common sense ought to demonstrate to every one without explana- 
tion. The cost is due to amount of material ani labor used in the 
production. In a cutter the material and labor need not exceed the 
requirements of a sloop. Both call for like expenditures for equally 
zood and complete equipment and wealth of cabin fittings. The 
forger displacement of the cutter necessitates from twenty-five to 
forty per cent. more ballast over the sloop of modern proportions, 
an extra charge which is offset by a smaller sail plain and the easier 
conversion of lighter material used in framing and finishing an easier 
form of body. And in small yachts even this difference of ballast 
disappears, since small sloops of recent construction displace as much 
end in some cases more than cutters of same length. Such boats, 
possessing in their great beam also a greater stock of ma- 
teriat, more labor and a larger rig, must cost quality for quality 
more than a cutter of same length. We have in recent num- 
bers given many actual examples, showing cutters to be as 
cheap, and in some instances cheaper, than sloops, and if builders 
still bid wild on contracts for cutters, or insist upon making a fortune 
out of one such job, by “milking” rich and inexperienced or finan- 
cially generous men, the competition of the future will bring about a 
trve balance between the cost and the article rendered therefor. ~ 

The cry against cutters on account of their supposed greater cost 
than other modern types approaching the cutter in performance is a 
nonsensical bugbear, and is put forward only by illogical persons 
who know nothing about the matter beyond what they gather and 
magnify from greenhorns chatting in club rooms. That this or that 
specific cutter can be pointed outas having cost more than a poverty- 
stricken sloop is true enough. But others can also be found which, 
with superior build and equipment, have cost iess. Whatever the 
facts in specific cases may be, common sense is enough to prove that 
thereis no ground why, quality for quality, there should be more 
than norma! difference in first cost of cutter or sloop, and that differ- 
ence is as often likely to be on one side as onthe other. The most 
expensive yacht is, as a matter of course, the largest on the length, 
whether the bigness be due to great depth or to great beam. 
Naturally, boats having both great beam and depth, such as the 
Itchen cutters or Boston keel sloops, will represent the largest ex- 
penditure of material and labor, all upon the assumption that the 
comparison is between boats of equal strength and grade of material, 

ay complete in equipment and the luxuries of the cabin. 


THE S. S. NORMA. 


HE new steamer Norma is now being planked and is about ready to 
receive her decks at the yard of C.&. R. Poillon in Brooklyn. We 
confessto disappointment in the vessel. It had been expected that 
emanating from the drawing board of a mechanical engineer, this 
latest addition to the steam fleet would have had some style and 
merit in model and build. The very opposite unfortunately proves 
to be the case, and one more commonplace piece of mediocrity is 
all the world is to witness in her launching. The vessel is of course 
whittled away to a knife-like entrance, which seems tobe the sum- 
mum bonum of the ambition of all our designers and modelers of 
steam yachts. She has a long entrance of the usual overdone kind. 
and from midships aft is a veritable trough with a tiresome flat to 
the side, ending in a characterless stern of the ancient watermelon 
pattern borrowed from our gunboats of twenty-five years ago. The 
only commendable point in her design is good deadrise, and this, we 
believe, was incorporated at the instigation of Captain Towns, who is 
now looking after the development of his future charge. The sheer 
of the boat is most unhappy; a straight amidships, a sudden turn, 
another straight and a short quick scoop skyward as the yellow pine 
plankshire butts into stem head. Another sudden bend on the quarter 
anil a slower sweep thence to the elliptical finish aft. If the sweep is un- 
fair in and out, the sheer is likewise vertically broken. Has art and eye 
been so completely lost in shipbuilding practice that no one ventured 
to correct as the frames went up, or was it merely a knot in the bat- 
tens? In point of design the Norma expresses no ruling idea, no 
principle, much less ordinary unity throughout. She is devoid of 
character, much as if built by the mite and sawed off to order, or 
brought to a close when talent dried up untimely. In point of con- 
struction the whole job is of the rough and ready class. at which the 
nose of a Lloyd’s man would turn up involuntarily, The exceptional 
feature is a fairly good connection between beam ends and the to; 
side as a thwartship tie procured by working two thickstrakes inside 
the shelf and bolting through all, but this is an antique method also 
borrowed from old gunboat specifications. The plank is none too 
thick in the rough, and with one to three eighths dubbed and planed 
away to smooth up, would not receive a high rating at Lloyd’s in 
view of the material used. The yacht has white pine beams in wake 
of the cabin, and though tolerably strong throughout for limited 
runs along the coast, she is far from exhibiting the class of fine 
workmanship, material or fastenings to be expected in so large and 
costly a structure. For this the builders may not be to blame. They 
build for a price, and no doubt have given fair return and fully lived 
up to their contract. 

Those who have seen the exquisite cabinet work put into the frame 
and fitting of Ileen, Bedouin and their sisters, will contemplate with 
regret the comparatively raw methods pursued in this new steamer. 
But when puttied up and painted with gorgeous tinsel and lavish dis- 
ey in the cabin and plenty of brass about decxs, the Norma will be 

ailed at her launch by admiring crowds as “another nificent*~ 
addition to the yacht fleet of the metropolis. Concerning the power 
we cannot speak from personal observation, but as it is to come 
from Sullivan’s hands it is pretty good guarantee that the engines 
will be fine specimens of the machinist’s art. The boiler is to be of 
steel, 9X15ft , of the pattern known as the “Scotch” boiler. The 
engines are compound, with 18in. stroke and cylinders 22 and 36, the 
low pressure being on top, both piston heads attached to the same 
rod. It will be compact, occupying only 5ft. space fore and aft, and 
the upper cylinder top will scarce reach into the hatch. It is to 
drive a wheel 8ft. in diameter. The yacht is to have an open network 
rail, and unless the hatch coamings are kept of extra height there 
will be considerable danger of flooding out below, though the vessel 
is likely to prove a fair performer in a sea on account of her length, 
deadrise and easy bilge. If she is no better than others of her class 
she is probably no*worse. But there is a great deal of room left for 































































business all over, and the sad want of su 


enough as yet, and until some, sta 
of well-conceived planning and exacting construction in detail a 


We trust the wily skipper, who is to be, will keep. 


enough to a sailorman of his experience. Len 


gaffs; keel, 10in. square, with 
post, 16in. at shaft. Frames, oak and hackmatack, sided 5 


square fastened wit 


10x8ft., attached, will be on deck forward. 


SOME FINAL GENERAL REMARKS. 
Editor Forest and Stream; 


consideration of form, 


afternoon; that the very next afternoon Mr. Lee 


some inches on loadline, against 42ft. and odd for the Lizzie L. 


casion of the 


that they were not open to any more chal 


The above events were all in light airs, and 
exhibits of the superiority of lightness, in good form, over weight, 
ditto, in summer zephyrs. 


_ That a well-formed boat, whether weighted or not, will beat a tub, 
is a foregone conclusion. Where lightness was in good form, I have 
never yet seen it defeated under the above conditions. The whole 
issue between us, then, resolves itself into the simple question as to 
what is or is not ‘good form.’’ I contend that it may be secured 
without going to either extreme depth or narrowness; that a vessel 
with four beams and one-tenth her length in draft is best suited to 
our weather and waters. Quoting the knowledge of the ancients and 
stating that there is ‘nothing new under the sun,” is begging the 
issue. I claim that the more sensible of our yachtsmen (who were in 
the minority, of course, as common sense never was “common” on 
any topic) were fully aware, many years before Anglo-mania-crazed 
Americans, either in yachts or manners, that a ‘‘skimming dish’? with 
sandbags was not practical sailing ; that there were a number of sloops 
in New York Bay of 50ft. and under, prior to ’79, with.as much draft 
as I now recommend; that you cannot rightfully claim ‘“‘double-head 


rig” as an exclusively ‘‘cutter principle;’’ that double-head rig was in 
use by sloops before cutters were known, and that cutters themselves 


are simply variations of a type known as sloops, which had a previous 
existence and from which they were evolved. _ You say in regard to 


this that ‘‘no hard and fast line can be drawn,”’ but at the same time 
leave your reader to infer that, after all, these so-called sloops now 


building are really cutters in disguise, which the advent of cutters has 
created and which would never have existed but for that advent. I 
admit that the cutters did much to accentuate the revulution; but, at 


the came time, I claim that it was simply the accentuation of a move- 


ment already started, and I prove my proposition by pointing to the 


lists of the New York and Atlantic Yacht Clubs, published in January, 


1880, which show quite a respectable fleet of sloops with plenty of 


draft. 
“Extremes are dangerous,’’ is an oid and well tried proverb very 
generally known, and as long as yachtsmen can face the same 


weather with moderate draft as they can with extreme draft, and at 


a much less expense for the pleasure, they will surely continue to do 


so. You say that ‘mentioning prices of yachts out of hands is not a 
fair comparison,”’ and that “long after the Gracie is broken up for 
firewood the Bedouin will have fair market value.’’ I contend that 


prices are the only comparison possible if we wish to get at the item 
of expense which is certainly ‘‘a consummation devotedly to be 
wished.’’ I contend that a first-class sloop, which shall be complete 
in every detail, of the very best construction, of the same loadline 
length as the Bedouin, can be built, ballasted and rigged for one-half 
of the Bedouin’s cost. That when so built she will be equal to the 
same exigencies, and remain so for as many years. That the Bedouin 
may still be good when the Gracie is broken up, is quite possible; the 
fact that the Gracie was already a very old boat when the Bedouin’s 
keel was laid, making the proposition all the more probable. You 
state that the — was proclaimed as ‘‘uncapsizable while on the 
stocks.”’ I never heard -_ one make such a claim, and I witnessed 
her construction, discussed her model with her owner, designer and 
a whole host of other yachtsmen. Mr. Fish asked for a light draft 
boat, and knew that it could be capsized when he asked for it. He 
has since admitted to me that he capsized her through over-confidence 
mn her ability to take the flaw of wind, the strength of which he did 
not foresee, and I firmly believe that the Bedouin even, struck by the 
same flaw and handled in the same way, would either have capsized 
or carried away her mast. I do not believe in the uncapsizability of 
any kind of craft. A cutter, in England, foundered at her moorings in 
a gale of wind last spring without a rag of sail on her; and there are 
conditions under which a man-of-war can be turned over, vide the 
he al George, which capsized at anchor with a puff from off the 
ills. 

I notice in your last issue a statement that Captain Joe Ellsworth 
admitted that the Fortuna had the Goelet cup race in hand, and only 
lost it through carrying “improper” sail. I am inclined to think that 
Captain Joe Ellsworth may have admitted that improper sail had 
something to do with Fortuna’s defeat, but Iam positive that he 
never considered that the sole cause for it, for before Fortuna set 
the maintopmast staysail, at the very tinstant that, in rounding 
the Sow and Pigs Lightship, he learned she had but 12 minutes lead, 
he expressed his confidence in the Montauk’s ability to win, and could 
not have founded that confidence on anything but his belief in the 
superiority of his vessel, which was duly verified. 

also notice from ‘Hand Lead,” some quotations as to depths of 
—— harbors. That such depths exist Ihave no reason to 
doubt, but that they only exist, in the majority of instances, in the 
narrowest channels, which a yacht ‘‘on the wind” could not keepin, 
is also true, and I still claim that there are twenty yacht-fre- 
quented harbors between here and Marblehead, that vessels of 10ft. 
draft find the greatest difficulty in entering, and even after entrance, 
are compelled to lay too far off shore for any convenience in hailing, 
etc. Yachts cannot be sailed within their own widths like steamboats, 
and unless a channel is 100yds. wide, it is of very little practical use 
to them, and if a yacht must *“‘come to” beyond hail of the shore she 
might as well remain outside of the harbor altogether as far as con- 
venience is concerned. FRANKLYN BassFoRD. 

[Mr. Bassford’s mention of square and tienes is unfortunate, his 
parallel being directly opposed to the meaning our language con- 
veyed. . We suggest a study of naval architecture, which would give 
a clearer conception on many heads and prevent such absurd guess- 
ing as to the possibility of the Bedouin’s capsizing, and the citation 
of the Royal George, who, with her topsides and three tiers of guns, 
all run across to leeward for listing the vessel to clean bottom, pre- 
sents the very antithesis to a cutter’s stability. It appears that Mr. 
Bassford has known it all right along, has always been familiar with 
and appreciated the principles of a cutter and her rig, and that it 
was quite impossible for him to learn anythin, aon recent agita- 
tion. This is all highly complimentary to Mr. Bassto , only he must 
not confound himself with the public. It has taken ForEsT anp 
Stream five long years of the hardest kind of Sem to force from 
the public de facto recognition of cutter goa een old as Mr. Bass- 
ford properly claims their origin to be. No one set himself up as 
the “discoverer” of cutters or the principles they are built on, 


material improvement in every respect. She shows the novice at the 
n by a real expert in 


acht design and truction. But almost anythimg appears to 
esign and cons on. yth me a aman 


in our waters, few will appreciate the difference in the prevail- 
ng opinion that *‘a boat is a boat,’ and that the only difference be- 
tween rough, common. short-lived ‘‘boat work’’and finished ship- 
wrighting is a margin of cost in favor of one and against the —. 
an eye on the 
pe and its bracing, and have the well-hole, above which it is 
be built, caulked tight from the rest of the ship for reason obvious 
over all, 150ft.; 
water line, 130ft.; beam, 19ft.; hold, 12ft.; draft, 9ft.; freeboard amid- 
ships, 6ft. Schooner rig. Masts, 64 and 65ft., with 29ft. topmasts; 
bowsprit, 18ft. beyond stem, one to brail up, having 20 and 24ft. 
. Shoe; stem and post aes 1; 

- ani 
moulded 8in.t heel and Sin. at head, double; space 27in. centers,- 
and bolted with 5g iron. Clamps, yellow pine, 4 and 3in. thick, 12in. 
deep each.’ Plank. — pine, averaging in. Tapstrakes of oak, 
Yin. locust treenails below water line, and with 
iron spikes above. Coamings of mahogany, 4x6in., bolted down with 
34in. iron. Accommodations include cabin, 19ft.; owner’s room, 12x 
tift., with bath and toilet and two staterooms, all aft of machinery. 
Officers and crew forward. Pilot house 7x6ft., with smoking room, 


I quote from = ar. to my last: “Weight in itself, without 

not productive of resistance, but form, 
without regard to weight, certainly is... According to that, no 
amount of weight will offer resistance, and a square can be driven 
through the water by the same propelling force, at the same speed, 
asa triangle. I cannot assent to such a proposition. Departing 
from theories, I will say in support of my claim that superior weight 
must offer the most resistance; that upon a cértain afternoon in 
August last, when the wind, though steady, was extremely light, the 
sloop Lizzie L. met the cutter Oriva off Owl’s Head, and in beating 
down the bay from that place, though never out-pointing her, did 
out-foot and wind her, and retain the lead threughout the entire 
ain brushed with 
her, and, the wind being much stronger, succeeded in regaining his 
lust laurels, which, if your theories were corréct, he should never 
have surrendered, particularly when the immense disparity in size 
between the two vessels is remembered, the Oriva being 50ft. and 


_ Again, that the same sloop met the Madge both in afternoon sail- 
ing and —— her races, and invariably beat her, notably on the oc- 
rst Madge-Wave coniest, when the Lizzie L., carrying 

only working topsails ran away from the cutter, which had set at 
the time the most tremendous club topsail that Ihave ever seen on 
a sloop of any size or design; that this superiority was so well ap- 
preciated tnat although the Lizzie L. four separate times offered to 
match her for any amount, she was invariab. y refused, on the plea 
lienges, having all they 

could attend to, although the facts were that she did afterward 
accept the challenges of the little Mistral and, I believe, the Paloma. 
I am convinced were 



































gines ey gio Hasek on So Bwe of neein. See mankind 
been corer master mi a t 
many centuries, hat we have sale, ates tae if not 
actually compel, recognition of those laws in pene , for which the 
complete change in yachting architecture in America stands witness, 
and we only regret thatin that hard battle we should have been 
obliged to work without the aid of a gentleman of Mr. Bassford’s ri: 
and far reaching knowledge which comes before the public a li 
late m the season. We also regret to find Mr. Bassford giving vent, 
unintentionally no doubt, to an exceedingly stupid burst of buncombe 
borrowed from the vulgar, in his reference to “ Angilo-mania.”’ 
The national origin of the cutter ought to be a matter of perfect. in- 
difference to so astute a philosopher as Mr. Bassford, for he must 
feel that the sciences and arts are international in their scope. Does 
Mr. Bassford repudiate the multiplication table because such for- 
saken wretches as the English subscribe to itsintricacies? And in 
deigning to accept wicked English precedence in that t, is he 
not as guilty of “‘crazy Anglo-mania” as others to whom the experi- 
ences and settled results of the first and oldest and most thorough 
aoe nation appeal more enticingly than the blind, initiatory 
ounces of- the raw material in America? with whom the 
‘patriotism’ of a-fresh and green lubber is still deemed a 
full equivalent, offsetting the mature insight of § lists 
and ex ? That large displacement can be driven as 
fastas light weight and with no greater sail has been proven by 
innumerable matches here and in Boston, and this the irrelevant 
case of the Lizzie L. and Oriva, with the evidence from one side 
ay cannot in the least upset. Theory offers a sound explanation, 
and it is so simple that such a trifle ought not to have esca a close 
— comprare, ee _ our ae ndent. ms saage 
wi you can affo ¢ am and still carry pping 
beam decreases resistance of form, as the form of eabeotnistante is 
manifestly a plane having no thicknessor beam at all: But light 
weight demands beam to carry sufficient- sail, and clumsier propor- 
tions have to beforced through. Hence, with equal talent in the 
shaping of a heavy and Jjight bdat, one will gain where the other 
loses and vice versa, so that, within bounds, both present like possi- 
bilities for speed with important ial reservations in favor of 
weight. First, in a airs, the greater momentum of the heavy 
boat maintains speed. through flaws and let-ups. Witness the man- 
ner in which a loaded boat holds her way. and the sudden checking 
of alight catamaran the moment they pass undér a lee. Second, 
the heavy boat can be laid higher and edged up with more notice- 
able benefit. Third, she can be luffed out on the iight boat’s a uarter 
and take her wind without fail, as the light?boat loses way first. 
Fourth, the heavy boat is always more. certain in stays. Fifth, 
she will headreach in short ‘work. Sixth,» in a sea and light 
wind she is steadier and ins in speed, as witness last fall 
matches outside the Hook. venth, in a heavy ‘sea her weight 
rams her along when a light boat will ‘break up’’ and pound or 
spank. Eighth, you can press and carry on with heavy weight on 
proper form to o purpose, sues ee cannot with light weight 
and the required beam, without crowding and choking up. Mr. Bass- 
ford’s example of Lizzie L. and Oriva is not good comparison. The 
Lizzie, being much the smaller of the two, simply found the wind 
stronger in proportion to her size than Oriva, Had the test been 
made between two boats ot about like size, but differing in displace- 
ment, asin many of the official races, his inferences would have 
been sounder, Did Mr. Bassford see Oriva tan the famous Vixen out 
of sight in the light wind of the second Seawanhaka Corinthian 
match last year? That is an offset at once to his own particular 
observation; and how does Mr. Bassford know what were the inten- 
tions of those aboard the Oriva when he met her in the Lizzie? His 
conclusions are much too hasty, made upon trivial evidence, and in 
contradiction to the much broader field for deduction the past sea- 
sons as a whole have afforded. Beyond this we do*not care éo refer 
to our corr ndent’s letter. For all the other points he brizgs up 
answers can be found by the ream throughgut our files for five years. 
The subject has been thrashed so bare that we cannot publish any 
further reiterations of the issue. It must be as consoling to Mr. 
Bassford to know that bis ideas of more depth and many other eutter 
attributes, to which he has so long been favorably inclined, are now 
being generally followed, as it is to us to see our whole fleet a; oe 
ing — by step to the highest ideal of naval architecturp, t e well- 
planned, well-pruportioned, well-built and well-equipped cutter.]} 


THETIS.—The Boston Courier has the following concerning this 
new compromise between cutterand sloop: *'The yacht Thetis, now 
building by Smith, of City Point, for Mr, Harry Lag ee will spread 
about 3,000 yards of canvas, Her mast will be 61ft, from deck to top- 
mast, and topmast willbe 45ft. Main boom 60ft., gaff 36ft., leech of 
mainsail 72ft., jibstay 72ft., and forestay 58ft. Her topsail will have 
a 45ft. pole for racing, and 30ft. 6in. for working sail. Jib 40ft. ; 50ft. 
from mast to end of bowsprit, with 2ft. outboard. All told she will 
have mainsail, jib, 2 jibtopsails, 2 0} fore: staysail with a 
spinnaker, with 109ft. on outer leech, 97ft. on inner le with 72ft. 
pole, 590yds. of canvas, The dimensions of the Thetis are: 70ft. 
over all. 64ft, water line, beam 19ft., draft without board 8ft., with 
board 18ft.; displacement 66 tons, 15 tons lead on keel. In model she 
is similar to the Shadow, owned by Mr. Bryant’s brother, but has less 
beam and greater depth. Her frame is of oak, 4in. sided and moulded, 
6in. at keel and din. at head. Plate timbers in one length, 15ft. lo: 
by 8in.; floors of wrought iron 5}4x134in., with arms 4ft. long. She is 
a compromise, narrower than any other — weight on keel greater 
than on any yacht of same length, and d greater perhaps than 
any keel boat of American design.” 

SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—There is a chance of set- 
tling upon four or more dates for special races among the fourth 
class cabin yachts of the club, course to be triangular in New York 
harbor. A steam yacht has been tendered by te commodore as 
committee boat. This plan is most commendable, and we hope be- 
fore long to see such matches fixed for every month from May to 
November. The expense would be nominal only, and the bige est 
score for the season could be rewarded with a championship emblem 
or pennant. 

MEASUREMENT.—A gentleman writes he is sorry we have given 
up bulk measurement. e have not given it up, but recognize that 
with the prevailing want of knowledge, it is no use trying to push 
what people are not yet able to Oa from a philosop 1 
point, and that the best way to have a bad law repealed is to enforce 
It. . By the way, what has become of measurement and the America 
Cup since ForEsT AND STREAM dropped them? Our contemporaries 
dried up wonderfully quick. ; 

THE FISHING FLEET; TOO.—The move for greater depth and 
less beam to the Gloucester fishing fleet appears to be gathering 
force. That some change ought to be made to prevent the frequent 
disasters by capsizing, all hands areagreed. In spite of the adulation 
bestowed upon the fishing fleet, there is vast room for improvement 
to their models and rig the light of modern knowledge of naval 
architecture. y 

SALEM BAY Y. C.—Officers for the year: Commodore, Willard 
Winslow: Vice-Commodore, G. W. Mansfield; Rear Commodore, 
Gordon Dexter; Secretary, Robin Damon.: Regatta Committee— 
John Newcomb, W. Winslow, H. A. Brooks, A. M. Liebsch, G. W. 
Mansfield. The club hasvoted to join the New: England Yacht Rac- 
ing Association, and has appointed G. W. Mansfield as its delegate. 

THE HELEN.—This is the name of the new schooner built by 
Alonzo Smith, of Islip, for Mr. Middleton, of Philadelphia. She is 
70ft. over all, 62ft. water line, 21ft. beam, and 5ft. 6in. dratt. without 
board. Mainmast, 68ft.;foremast, 61ft.; mainboom, 44ft.; gaff, 25ft.: 
foreboom, 21ft.; gaff, 20ft.; topmasts, 30 and 29ft.; bowsprit outboard, 
20ft.; jibboom beyond cap, 16ft. 

SLOWLY WAKING UP.—The influence of ForEsT anD STREAM 
upon its minor contemporaries is great. It has moved one af its little 
friends to boldly declare for racing at sea, though the same little 
bantling hitherto fought the idea tooth and nail, so far.as bantlings 
can fight. They will get to cruising outside by-and-by, as fast as a 
new idea can percolate castiron. : 

THE PROSPECTIVE MATCH.—Series of races between Heen and 
Hildegarde have been arranged subject te acceptance of Mr. Padel- 
ford. Mr. Wm. E. Islin backs Ileen for $1,000. Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C. rules. The match will Cause great interest, as upon the 
result hinges the construction of some new cutters like Ileen. 

REAL YACHTING.—The Meta, 3746ft. long, is bound on a cruise to 
Norfolk the latter part of April, with her owner, Mr. Suydam, and 
Mr. Franklyn Basstord, the marine artist. The Meta ‘will receive 
double head rig, and with com: ion made watertight, ought to 
prove equal to the.occasion with her 5ft. of draft.. 

ANNASONA.—This clipper has topecd her boom for the Mediter- 
ranean. She: sailed from Cowes ‘Feb. 27, bound for the big bag of 
ducats waiting to be scooped in the Nice international. It will be a 
very funny day if Annasona does not land the riches. ti 

FORTUNA.—Mr. A. Cary Smith is atithorized to deny the untruths 
circulated concerning Fortuna’s beheavior at sea. She did not strain 
or leak, and proved a grand sea boat under circumstances which 4 
centerboard would scarcely have outlived. 

MURIEL.—This cutter has been sold by Mr. Paul Tuckerman to 
Mr. Charles A. Robbins, S. C. Y. C.; so she remains in the squadron. 

NAMOUNA—was expected at Nice about March 20, with the Com- 
modore’s burgee of the N. Y. Y. C. at the main. 

SURF.—This cutter is fi out at Bay Ridge. She will be one of 
the early birds off for an A cruise, 
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.—This schooner has become the property of Mr. Henry E. 
Dodge, Sea Corinthian Y. C. _— 
" SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—Annual club dinner at Del- 


monico’s to-night at 7 P. M. 


’ DAUNTLESS—Left Marseilles for Villefranche Feb. 29, and was 


expected at Nice March 8. 


MONTAUK.—This schooner arrived at St. Pierre, Martinique, March 


19, from St. Kitts. 


LAKE Y. R. A.—Meeting has been called for March 29 at Toronto. 
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gold thereon. Theclub is governed by six standing committees of 

peated by the commodore at the annual 
meeting of the club. e committees are: Financial Committee, 
Inspection Committee, Entertainment Committee, Regatta and Race 
Committee, Cruising Committee, Membersltip Committee. A series 
of meetings is now being held once every two weeks, for the purpose 


three members each, a 


of discussing matters relating to canoeing. 
LOCAL CANOE MEETS. 


} he willbe seen, by a notice in another column, that the Whitehall 
C. C, have already taken action to arrange for a local meet next 
summer at Lake George, in connection with the Lake George C. C.; 
cauoeists about New York and the Hudson are ready for a meet at 
Newburgh on May 30, and the Hartford and Springfield clubs will 
th other neighboring canoeists at some point on the Connec- 

ticut on the same date, and several Eastern canoeists have proposed 


unite wi 


a meet in June on the Merrimack River. 


While there are a number of canoeists in New England, they are 
not united, there are but few clubs, and some such movement as this 
is necessary to awaken them and draw them together. The Vesper 
Boat Club, of Lowell, bas a number of canoeists among its members, 
and some of these are ready to start the movement. It is proposed 
to hold a camp between Lowell and Lawrence, where there are many 
beautiful sites. Canoeists can center at the former place, paddling 
down to the camp, continuing laterto Lawrence, Haverhill 18 miles. or 
The Boston & Lowell and Boston & Maine 
railroads can be taken from Lowell and Lawrence to ail parts of 
New England. The expenses of such a meet would be very 
small, rates could probably be arranged with the railroads, 
a few tents could could be hired for those who were unprovided, and 
the canoeists would need about three days’ rations each while in 
camp. Canoeists throughout New England who favor the scheme 
are requested to write to FoREST AND STREAM, making any suggestions 
that may occur to them. For the first year racing may well be 
omitted, the main object being to promote unity and sociability 


Newburyport, 86 miles. 


among canoeists. 


With these four meets the East is well provided for, but there are 
many canoeists west of Pittsburgh who cannot attend the A.C. A. 
or local meets, and it is highly desirable that they also sLould unite 
in some central spot, and we shall be glad to hear also from their 
representatives. With them it is more important than in the East, as 
canoeists there will attend the A. C. A. meet, while they cannot do so 


on account of distance. 


Canada also remains to be heard from. Do not all who were pres- 


ent last year wish-to go to Stony Lake again on Dominion Day? 


Such meetings all over the country can accomplish work that the 
A..C. A. cannot.do in arousing local interest, making converts among 
boating men and campers out, and increasing the spread of canoeing 


generally. - 
THE ALL-AROUND CANOE. 


Were is the best all-around canoe? Is it the canoe that will just 
suit everybody for everywhere and everything? If so, it will 


never be built. 


I am very much interested in the canoe articles published in Forrest 


AND STREAM. 


First—Because I am.an old woodsman, having taken my first les- 

_ sons in canoeing in a heavy, cranky dug-out, or the still more tick- 
lish spruce bark canoe, where it was necessary to be constantly on 
guard in fishing and in shooting, lest, when a big one bit and you 
struck him hard, or when perhaps your chum had put a couple of 
drams too much powder in the old muzzleloader just to see it kick 
you, some careless movement should spill you out into four feet of 
water and ten more of soft mud, I can therefore appreciate the light, 


steady, beautiful craft of to-da 


Second—Because I am a builder of these modern canoes. It is asa 
builder that I have studied the points and obtained the information 
which enables me to speak understandingly on this subject. My 
correspondence numbers about five thousand letters per year; of 
this number several hundred go into details, describing ‘‘the canoe I 


want” or “the boats used in this locality.’”” Some contain absurdities, 
some theories, and some sound information and practical advice. 
Thus it will be seen that the professional builder has not only his own 


ideas and experience, but those of hundreds of others, and he is con- 


— trying experiments either on his own account or in building 
order, . 

He builds a 10ft. 6in.x26in. canoe weighing 15 to 20 pounds for a 

‘‘Nessmuk,”’ and is told that it is the perfect canoe. .He builds an 18ft. 
x5i4ft. sneakbox for ‘‘Bojum,’’ and that is the thing. He builds a 
Steila Maris for the river cruiser, and a 15x31 Princess or larger Pearl 
for the seaboard, and both suit. ae ; 
» ‘“Nessitiuk” is a light-weight veteran well versed in ‘“‘woodcraft.”’ 
as many of the readers of the ForEsT AND STREAM well know, and 
= agent canoé is ample for him, while a 10-pound one will do very 
well, 

Mr. C., inspired by the interesting articles written over the signa- 
ture “‘Nessmuk,’’ wants a canoe just like his, or perhaps wants to 
outdo him by getting one8 or 9ft. feetlong. He gets it and finds it 
practically useless. Why? Because Mr. U. is six feet tall, weighs 
two hundred pounds, and is stiff and clumsy.. He should have en 
one 13ft.x30in. at least, or if for a the 18x5i% sneakbox. Mr. D. 

S ight weight, and.a_- little timid. 
He tries the sneakbox but finds it too large, heavy, and to a certain 
extent unmanageable. He should have taken a light, open canoe, 
the Stella Maris, or at most the 14x30 Shadow or Princess. 

In naming the best all-around canoe, there are too many things to 
be considered to have ‘any one craft fill the bill. First, the boat must 
fit the purchaser’s eye. Mind, I say his eye, not yours or mine. We 


.Taust suit the mental canoeist. Second, we must fit the physical 


canoeist, That, you will say, is easy; a simple. problem in weights 
and measures. ue, if you take care of that other fellow, the men- 
tal man; but if you don’t, it is about even chances that the mind will 
insist on cramming the body into aeraft but half large enough, or else 
compel weak and untrained muscles to do the proper work of an 
athlete.. Third, we, must consider where the boat is to be used. 

The Stella Maris can cruise from Labrador to Cape Cod. and the 
sneakbox can explore the waters of the upper Hudson; but if the 
owners of these respective boats contemplate such cruises they 
would find it advantageous to swap. 

For the canoeist of medium wos, for inland cruising, where the 
paddle is used as much as the sail, and where supplies may be ured 
easily and often, a canoe 14ft.x26in. or 27in. is the best all-around 
canoe, For the canoeist of heavy weight, one 14ft.x30in. would be 
better for the same . For lakes many miles in extent or the 
Seaboard, a canoe 14ft.<30in. is thought small enough, and many 
































e 
would prefer 15ft.x8lin., or even larger. If compelled toadepit ont 
size for all men, all places and all , there no question bu- 
that the 14ft. x30in. or 8lin. would the best all-around canoe. Hap 
pily, however, the canoeist may suit himself from among the many 
sizes, models and builders. 

I may say in conclusion that I build more canoes either 14ft. x27in., 
or under, than all others. Probably because there are so many more 
miles of inland waters than seaboard. RusHToN. 









































































































with an 18x314 canoe (the same proportions as a 14x30 canoe) there is 
no doubt as to the superiority of the latter on every point, except 
draft. This comparison would not be unfair, as the depth of one 
would offset the extra beam of the other, and similarly the Snark, 
12144x4, would be well matched against a 15x31 canoe. Perhaps 
“Snark” can tell, from previous races, what chances the box would 
have in such a race. The following letter offers an opportunity to 
settle the question as far as it can be done by a single race. If the 
time and place mentioned are not convenient to Mr. Wild, no doubt a 


BOATING TRIPS ON NEW ENGLAND RIVERS race could be arranged nearer home, say in New York Bay.| 


"INHE canoeist who reads Mr. Fellows’ interesting little book will 
wonder why he did. not choose a canoe for such work, and wil 
feel a desire to convert him from the oar to the paddle. The trips 
described were made on the Nashua, Housatonic, Sudbury, Concord 
and Merrimac rivers, and were of that sort most enjoyable to the 
true canoeist, the lazy aetna on narrow streams, camps in quiet 
nooks, continual surprises, obstacles to overcome in the shape of 
dams and shallows, excursions on shore to visit points of interest, 
and with sufficient work in rapids to give occasional excitement, in 
fact the cruising described by Macregor, and for which no boat is 
so well suited as his Rob Roy. Mr. Fellows seems to have been un- 
fortunate in his craft, owing to the leakage, and his experiences with 
railways and express companies wi'l awaken the sympathies of many 
canoeists who have suffered similarly. Without falling into a mere 
list of stopping places and obstructions, or impairing its interest, 
minute details are given concerning the waters traversed, and it will 
prove an accurate pilot to all following the same course, as maps are 
given of all the rivers mentioned. We hope that when Mr. Feilows 
next goes afloat it may be in a canoe, and that we can welcome him 
some day under the A. C. A. flag, for in spite of the heterodox oars 
on the cover, his book is wortby of a place in every canoeist’s library. 





A PROMPT ACCEPTANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to your correspondent, Geo. H. Wild, of Red Bank, in to- 
day’s issue, I hereby offer to sail the canoe Guenn, 15ft.x3lin., N. Y. 
C. C., at the Newburgh meet on Decoration Day against his 12.6x3.10 
sneakbox. Race to be singlehanded. No shifting ballast—criangular 
course at least three miles. Sailing regulations of New York C. C. to 
govern match for a mug; or colors as may be preferred, Other 
entries permitted at $1 entrance fee. 

New York, March 20. Wm. Wuittock, Com, N.Y.C.C. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As to the sneakbox vs. canoe I am decidedly of the opinion, as 
“‘Bojum” says, that a sneakbox will drown out any other boat of her 
inches. 1 have seen them cross our bay to windward when a 20ft. 
catboat dare not show her nose out of harbor. The bay is five miles 
wide, and with a norwester there is considerable sea. E.B P. 

Toms River, N. J 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Knickerbocker C. C. intend removing from their present loca- 
tion at the foot of Eighty-sixth street on or about the Ist of May next. 
Their house has long been inconveniently small in proportion to their 
number, and for nearly twelve months they have been considering 
the advisability of securing enlarged quarters. They have finally 
succeeded in obtaining the house belonging to the late Resolute Boat 
Club, at the foot of 152d street on the Hudson River. The building is 
large and commodious, capable of accommodating fifty canoes, with 
a large upper meeting room, and is well supplied with racks, lockers, 
closets oulather conveniences. The original cost of the erection was 
in the neighborhood of $2,200. 

By private subscription among the members the purchase money 
has been raised, and we shall be enabled to enter it in May without 
one cent remaining due and with all the preliminary expenses of 
painting, fitting up, etc., paid for in full. It is situated in a, sheltered 
nvok on one of the broadest and most beautiful parts of the Hudson. 
In the neighborhood are many points of interest to the lover of the 
picturesque and the commanding site of the spot renders it peculiarly 
adapted to club meets and regattas. 

The Knickerbocker C.C. isin a most prosperous and promising 
condition. It numbers twenty-seven active members, with thirty-six 
canoes. Many new boats are being built, and the universal] activity 
and interest displayed in regard to better models, new centerboards. 
improved sailing rigs, unheard of camping kits, and phenomenal 
water-tights promises a vigorous and enthusiastic summer campaign. 
We hope to send a fair representation to our coming local meet, and 
believe the blue diamond on its red field will float from many a mast- 
head this autumn at the Thousand Island. The club has lately been 
duly incorporated under the State Laws of New York, the board of 
trustees for the present year being the lately elected officers: Messrs. 
Brentano, Greenleaf, Martin, Sullivan and Fowler. 

We expect a large accession of new members as_the season opens, 
many having expressed their desire to join us. We are one of the 
four oldest clubs in the United States, the second in size, and the 
second as a corporate body, but we trust to be second to none in 
the interest we feel in canoeing, and I may add, second to none in the 
hearty welcome we shall extend to brother canoeists and members of 
sister clubs who may visit us in our new home. 

E. Fow er. Sec’y K. C. C. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CANOEING. 


CT might indeed be possible to fix to a date when the first canoe 
club was started’in America, and also to record the names of 

those who took part in the organizing of clubs. Boating in various 

degrees dates back many years; for instance, to Noah, who built his 

ark to very correct nautical __ ortions. But the birth of canoeing in 

— dates back to the day when McGregor first stepped into 
is Rob : 

Yet there. are many who ‘“‘canoed” long before the Rob Roy was 
thought of; who paddled around in birchbarks, presumably for hunt- 
ing purposes first, and occasionally for the pure love of being on the 
water. These vld stagers no doubt took up the idea when it came 
over, and possibly such an old hand as ‘‘Nessmuk’’ may have been the 
first to have a canoe built and covered in with a wooden deck. It is 
easy to see that a sail would soon follow. Two or three companions 
become interested, and after, say, one season’s desultory drifting 
around a club is formed, and clubs beget clubs. 

Let us take a trip across to the old country for a few hours and vislt 
some of.the clubs there. The Royal C. C. has a membership of over 
(00. Now, one would imagine that there must be at least 50 per cent. 
of that 600 sufficiently enthusiastic to turn out for the challenge cup 
race; but, with its members scattered over a large area, and no cen- 
tral club house, is it any wonder that there are not more than, say, 
one dozen who turn out for thecup? The cup course at Hendon. too, 
is like—what it really is—a fish _ in very confined limits. Yet, to 
— all allowances, where could the Royal C.C. find a more suitable 

lace? 

- Some of the R. C.C. branches are more happily situated for a large 
entry at races. The Cambridge branch had eleven entries for a 
quarter mile race in °67,and on no occasion is there any record 
of two and one-half per cent. of the membership entering for the 


cup. y? 

Since we are in England let us visit other clubs. The eastern 
branch of the R. C. C. at Hull has a fairish cruising ground, though 
awkwardly hampered by mud and sand banks. It has a few 
active and entausiastic members and a fair membership, but its per- 
centage is similar to the parent club. The northern branch, or now 
the Mersey C. C., is still better situated, and evidently more enthu- 
siastic as to eutries for races. Go further north a couple of hundred 
miles and visit the Clyde and Forth C.C. The Forth C. C. is con- 
veniently situated, but rather exposed to south and southerly winds. 
It has a fair membership and an extra average of interested mem- 
bers. . 

Go ’cross country and visit the Clyde. This club has the finest, 
loveliest and most romantic situation anywhere. Its club house is 
only a few yards from the sea even at low water. Jt has a most 
sheltered launching slip, a pretty fair membership, and a very high 
percentage of active members. With a roll of about thirty-five, it is 
not uncommon for 10 or 12'to go off on a cruise together or enter for 
arace. Records are in existence of an attempt to get up an inter- 
national canoe club cruise, at which not more than eight took part 
in. Now let us return to the States. 

There is a man in America by name ¢f Bishop who took a leading 
part in getting up an international canoe club cruise, and mark the 
result—twenty-three canoeists meet at Lake George and organize in 
1880. At the last meet of this Association there were something like 
forty prizes raced’ for, with as many entries as ten for a single race 
from an attendance of 300 canoeists. English canoeists seem afraid 
to take their canoes, say 50 or 100; miles. to attend a meet, while here 
an average American canoeist thinks no more of going, canoe and 
all, 600 miles or more for a ‘‘meet”’ of three days’ duration. But, 
hold, we forgot. 

There is one English canoeist, to wit, C. W Bush, of the Royal 
C. C. and the Mersoy C. C., who took his canoe to Canada with him. 
Three cheers for Bush—a man among men. It is doubtful if he 
would have done so had he not been a Mersey man; but where would 
a Mersey man not go? : 

Now what is the result of the institution of the A. C. A.? A healthy 
= of canoe clubs all over the States, from Cape Cod to the 

olden Horn, from Key West to the St. Lawrence, including of course 
our good friends the Canadians. 

To be a member of acanoe club is no mean attainment. Their 
doors are not open to everybody, and a would-be member requires 
certain attributes to recommend him to membership. Then again, 
there is the club house; and how different from clubs usually called 
“the club.’’ You cannot buy a drink or a smoke in any of our clubs. 
You don’t find any signs of intoxication, unless it be the effects of 
exhilaration on the water. There is no dawdling around the club 
room, but a sprightly hurry to get atloat and away, ora very pos- 
sible and probable dissertation and explanation on a new kink ma 
rope or a wrinkle in a sail. You ask did I say healthy? Of course it 
is, and for proof look at the boys; speak to them, walk or paddle 
with them, eat with them, and then hear them snore! 

Then again, apart from clubs, there are the new winter cruises 
now means Ye pr (like an epidemic) all over the country. The 
winter camp-fires are certainly the most enjoyable and remunera- 
tive way.of investing the fly-about dollar that could be instituted. 

But who else is benefited? Why, canoe builders, who, were it not 
for canoeing, would have possibly not been so well known. ‘There’s 
Rushton, Smith, James, Waters, Herald, Rogers, and a host of well- 
known names, who lend, or rather give, their help to the evergrow- 
ing cause, and who could tell an interesting tale about “how they 
commenced to build,” were they only to take the trouble. But they 
have not time. You boys all keep them too busy building. Wren. 


LARGE VS. SMALL CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent asks why the Stella Maris could not be built a little 
broader and deeper and remain about the same weight. Certainly. 
KLvery one knows that it is only the material that weighs, and it takes 
no more to build a house 30x40 two stories high than another 20x40 
and one story high. A fat man will weigh no more than a lean one 
if their height be equal. 

Seriously, however, if you add to the capacity of a canoe by add- 
ing to either length, depth or beam, you must increase the weight. 

BUILDER. 

VESPER BOAT CLUB.—The annual meeting of the Vesper Boat 
Club was held at the American House March 12, with a good attend- 
ance of members and Vice-President Harry A. Brown im the chair. 
Report of last meeting read and accepted. The treasurer’s report 
followed, and showed the clubto be in a highly satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. a for the year were $1,731.88: expenditures, 
$1,708.41, leaving a balance of $23.47. Canoeing is becoming a promi- 
nent feature of the club v@pk, and with about twenty-five canoes in 
the boat house, it may be advisable to form a canoe division and 
open communication with the American Canoe Association. Officers 
were then elected, as follows: President, Paul Butler; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Harry A. Brown and Fred P. Marble; Secretary, Walter U. 
Lawson; Treasurer, Ralph F. Brazer; Directors, C. P. Nichols, A. G. 
Swapp and C. F. Edwards. Austin K. Chadwick and R. F. Hemen- 
way were ae a committee to draft resolutions of thanks to 
Mr. Knapp for his valuable gift. E.S. Sherman and W. P. Kennard 
were elected auditors. Adjourned.—Lowell Courier. 


THE WARREN C.C. is now fully organized and ready for ex- 
ercise and recreation. It members are: William Schnur, Captain; 
W. C. Warner, Mate; Willis Cowan, Purser; J. P. Jefferson, W. H. 
Johnson, J. A. Cadwallader, C. H. Noyes, Fred Morck, W. A. Greaves, 
B. Kittinger, W. A. Talbott, Ed. Wetmore. The club will be repre- 
sented at the annual ‘“‘meet’’ of the American Association at tae 
Thousand Islands next August, and expects to increase its member- 
ship this summer.— Warren (Pa.) Mail. 


WHITEHALL C. C.—At a special meeting of the Whitehall Canoe 
Club a committee, consisting of F.C. Cooke, W. W. Cooke, Jr., and 
E. A. Greenough, was appointed to make arrangements for a local 
meet on Lake George next summer, They will act in connection 
with the committee of the Lake George Canoe Club appointed for the 
same purpose.—HAWKEYE. 








Answers ta Correspondents. 





ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





W. M., Roslindale, Mass.—Fer full particulars address W. A. 
Stearns, Amherst, Mass. 


R. C. H., Philadelphia, Pa.—Watch him and correct him every time 
that he commits the fault. 


H. G., Rathrun, I. T.—What is,the best work published on breaking 
adog? Ans. ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” price $1. We can furnish it. 

O. G. L., Comstock, Mich.—Would like the latest Michigan laws 
you can give. Ans. You will have to write to the Secretary of State 
for copies of bills. 


J. B. W., Harrisburg, Pa.—We know of no maker of tubed shells, 
and presume that you would be obliged to have them specially manu- 
factured for yourself. 


8. H. F.—Do not think marine glue can be obtained in this country. 
Try the large paint and varnish dealers, Pierce or Raynor, Fulton 
street, or along South street. 


J. &., Brooklyn.—Please let me know the address of some one that 
has game chickens for sale, also common pigeons. Aus. Write to 
J. &. W. Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

F. R. H., Collingville, Conn.—What is the customasy way of choos- 
ing referees in gun clubs? Is it usual tc choose them for the season 
or at each practice? Ans. Generally chosen for each match. 


M. S. f.—Cost of single-hand yacht of 2ift. loadline, from $700 to 
$1,000, according to build and equipment. Fairly good boat of mod- 
_—_ type can be built for less it content with smail outfit and plain 

nish. 


ConsTANT READERS, Old Subscribers, True Sportsmen, and ‘others, 
who forget to sign their names to their questions and communica- 
tions are respectfully referrea to the notice at the head of this 
column. 

F. K., Holyoke, Mass.—In loading buckshot, is it right to place a 
wad between each layer of shot, or only one wad, the same as in or- 
dinary loading? Ans. Either way will do. The first is said to be 
very good. 

BLACK AND Tan, Dedham, Mass.—1. Farrar’s Fan was by Dick and 
out of Thomas’s Fan. 2. Grouse (E.K.C.S.B.) was by Rock and out 
of Floss. 8. There are ten volumes of the English Stud Book. The 


CANOE VS. SNEAKBOX. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The owner of ‘“‘Bojum’s” old canoe is quite right in declaring for 

the canoe as a. cruisme boat. Nobody claims the sneaxbox to be 

ter as an all-round boat. WerelItocruise from the headwaters 
of the Potomac to Point Lookout, on Chesapeake Bay, I should use a 
canoe, for it could be easily carried around the falls of the upper 
river, would be pleasanter to paddle along the stretches of smooth 
water above Washington, and carefully handied, could be sailed with 
safety where the Potomac is from five to ten miles in width, although 
it would perhaps be a little wet when a heavy sea was on. 

But if I were to cruise from this city. down the Potomac and ex- 
plore the length and breadth of the Chesapeake as well, I should use 
the sneakbox. When you say that *‘a boat of 185léft. is larger and 
should carry more, sail faster and be stiffer than one of 14x2¢ft.,”’ 
you state the very reason why the box is superior for wide waters. 

‘Boats of the same size” cannot be considered in the sneakbox-canoe 
question, for when you decrease the box’s beam to that of the canoe 
the former is no.longer a sneakbox. There used to be a 12!ft. sneak- 
box somewhere around New York owred by ‘‘Snark,” and if he has 
it yet I presume he would accommodate Dr. Neidé with a race from 
Throgg’s Neck or Flushing to New Haven, or perhaps even to Mon- 
tauk; but the editor surely wouldn’t expect “‘Snark’s”’ 4ft. of beam 
to be reduced to the dimensions of that of the doctor’s canoe. I 
admit that the merits of the two boats could be thoroughly tested by 
cruising together, but not that racing together would be a fair test, 
unless several races were had under various conditions of wind and 
water, current, tide, etc., and ‘‘a little wind and water’’ won’t settle 
the question either, Mr. Editor, for on.the wide waters where we put 
our trust in the sneakbox there is always a geod deal of wind, Has 
br. Neidé ever made a practical test of the sneakbox on wide waters 
like Ontario or any of the great lakes, Long Island Sound, South, 
Barnegat, Delaware or Chesapeake Bays? SENECA. 

WassineTon, March 


. 10. 
[For a fair comparison of model it is necessary to consider boats of 
the same size, and if, for instance, the 18x5i4 sneakbox be compared 
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second volume is out of print, 7a can procure the others and also 
the Gazette of the secretary, 6 Cleveland row, St. James, London, 


8. 


J.C. F., Brooklyo.—Will ro oblige several readers by telling what 
kind of fish, if any, are contained in Lake Ronconcoma, L. I.; what 
season is best, and what bait or fly to use? Ans. Black bass are the 
a fish, the best season is June to October, and the baits and 

lies are the usual ones for that fish. There are other native fish in 
the lake, but not of much account. 


Sus., Geneva, N. Y.—1. In a glass ball shoot say that A at 2iyds. 
ties with Band C at 1éyds. Do not they shoot off the tie at those 
distances? 2. Do not others in same contest, tieing for second and 
third prizes at yee: shoot off their ties at Styds.? 1, The general 
practice is to fall back three yards in shooting off ties, but the han- 
dicap must be preserved. 2. Yes. 


Fox, Corning. N. Y.—Can a cheap breechloading shotgun, having 
a side snap and single butt, be regarded as perfectly safe when usi 
heavy charges? I have such a gun, stamped W. Richards, and, al- 
though it is sound and tight, Iam afraid of the action. Ans. We 
should not be at all afraid to use it. But after all you do not tell us 
much about the gun. We presume it is safe. 


Coon Skin, Sharon, Conn.—I have a very fine raccoon, lately caught 
in a steel trap. She is a very dark color, and I wish to tame her if I 
can, what shall I feed her and how shall I proceed to get her tame? 
Ans. A coon will eat anything—bread, meat, vegetables, etc. It will 
also steal all your eggs if it gets leose. Wedo not know how to go 
© —— to tame it, though perhaps by patience it might be accom- 
Pp . 


E. C. C., Westerly, R. I.—Please inform me if there is a Fish Com- 
missioner in Rhode Island, if not hcw could I get afew thousand 
trout “i 4 gratis, for stocking the brooks in my neighborhood? Ans. 
The Fish Commissioners of Rhode Island are: John H. Bardwell. 


Rockland; Henry T. Root, Providence; Col. Amos Sherman, Woon- 
~« If they caunot furnish you trout consult our advertising 


soc! 
colu 

Cal.—1. The word “‘charge,”’ as used by. 
sportsmenn, rop or liedown. 2. The term “bye,” used in 
connection with field trials, signifies that the dog to w! it is ap- 
plied wins his heat without run: for it. For instance, supposing 
that there are nine dogs to run. eir names are drawn in. 
and the last name drawn, having no competitor, is entitled his 
heat just the same as though there had been ten dogs and he had 
beaten the one drawn against him; or in other words, a “‘bye.”’ 


an pn a tA ere What lemath 
pounds rifie, a one for squirrel shoo ; ° 
barrel would you advise me S get, 26,28 or 30? 3. About what 
distance will they kill? 4. What price photographic outfit was it you 
used from the windows of your office some time ago, of which you e 
mentioned in your editorial columns? 5. Are the $10 autfits of any | Again, speaking of scents for baits, Chap. XI.,he says: ‘Did I know 
account? 6. How long dees it take to complete a picture? Ans. 1. | any such secret { would not use it myself, and, therefore, would not 
Yes. 2. It is a matter of individual fancy; we should choose 28in. | teach it you. ,Though I will notdeny to you that, in my younger 
8. About 100 yards. 4. $35. 5. Yes, but nota fineiens. 6. To expose, | d I have made a trial of oil of osprey, oil of ivy, camphor, assa- 
develop and print about two hours. that 


a A Cy Meiibend, Maser bows 8) - is fohing, but the only ‘also f F 
of fish I ever catch are mackerel, cod, pollock and.cunner, a8 | 1 only know of them phe Pastes are in 
they call them. Please inform me what the names of these fish 
are. mean what you would call them. 2. What other kind of fish | Tee 4re no better baits for 
ought I acon 7 ere ° one ee ee pope es one bass = twoa 
summer, but he is the only one I ever knew who ever ca’ any. 
8. What kind of a fish do you call trout? Are they salt-water fish? PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 
4, What kind of fish do you catch with those kind of hooks that you| Tue Perfection cartridge loader —- to 
don’t have to bait? 5. What time of yeardo bluefish get here in | simplicity and ease of manipulation. It is stated ‘it five shells 
Massachusetts Bay? Ans. 1. The fishes are named correctly, and | can be loaded in a minute. Such a tool cannot to find many 
we would call them as youdo. The cunner is called “bergall” in | buyers among shooters. It is manufactured the Perfection 
and about New York, but cunner is just as correct. 2. Catch such | Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O.—Adv. 
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=—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 
Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertig: 
. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... 
appressed or Painful Periods,.... 
ites, too Profuse Periods,...... 
. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
Salt Rheam, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . 
. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues . 
. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ sete 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .50 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
Kidney Disease,..............65 sees -50 . 
. Nervous Debility,.................... 1.00 ‘ 

. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 TRADE DA 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 5 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the,Case, Ox sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease.&c. 

(144 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- ! 


fcine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, | 
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ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


We beg to call attention to our new 120-page folio Illustrated Catalogue. We have spared neither labor nor expense in our effort to 
make this the most complete work of its kind. We will send a copy, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents, which price does not nearly reimburse 


FOREST AND STREAM: “The list is surprising, even to one familiar with such matters. The great merit of this 
catalogue is its accuracy.” 


AMERICAN ANGLER: “It is, without doubt, one of the most complete and elaborately illustrated catalogues 
that has ever been issued in the interest of a private firm. This catalogue may be classed as a text book, 
j owing to its practical value to the general angler.” : 
ark NEW YORK EVENING POST: ‘The amount of ingenuity exercised in devising means to capture fish becomes 
apparent only upon study of such a catalogue of fishing tackle as Abbey & Imbrie, of Jew York, have just 
published.” ” 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: “The book has 92 large plates, covering almost every conceivable appliance in this line, 
and in such profusion of styles as would probably delight even our most expert of fishermen, President Arthur.” 





SILK WORM GUT. 


EE. DATASA, 85 Broadway, N. =. 


JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF : 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensi . + ¢ 3 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and ain hone. seh tous taoen Hones daeee = ince = ishins Tack le. 


Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 





Fishing Tackle." 





ting Boots & Sh 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house ee ait $1.95 
Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; Sapte, $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; A50ft., $2.28; G00re., 32.80. ‘Any of the ee, with ' 
25 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Cliek Reels, 20yds., 50 cts. ; % cts.; 60yds., $1. 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks sne on gut, Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. es: le, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in 
package. Single Gut Trout and Black Leaders. 1yd.. 6 ets. 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Dou 
visted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 le ,10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait , 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black 
me)||' | Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
= \ } —— of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. . 
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Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
ficial Baits 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


and Shoes made. 







Made of best English grain leather either 
black or red, with or without hob nails. 
The very best and cheapest Shooting Boots 


Also Gun Cases, Covers, Leggins, Cartridge 
Belts and Bags, Ammunition Cases, 
Holsters an 
—_— WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN D. BETHEL, 


Established 20 years, Open Evenings. Je Fy MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


xs. WmNoicH’s 
Patent Perfect” Brass Shells 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 





Belts, Bicycle Bags. 


Flies for all Waters. Manufacturer of . Sportsman’s Goods, only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and an 


124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. 


Special patterns tied to order. 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | Lporters of Glass Eyes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
A.T. ELLIS & CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 





S. ALLCOCK & CO., 


Fish Hook & Si!k Worm Gut M'f'rs. 


Redditch, Eng., and Murcia, Spain. 





MERA SR 

ea No. 777. Ba 

i FIRST QUALITY & 

= SLE SPROAT HOOKS, jg | wihsmnt pe ores 

% §. ALLCOCK & CO.,, Send for photograph and prices. 
3 REDDITCH. Be 

wt : aa 

at No. 100. RS 


SHES IST EC Bs 


We beg to call the attention of the trade to the | Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 


fact that our hooks are made from very best spring 
steel, and that they obtained gold medals at Paris, 
Berlin, Norwich, Wurzburg and Calcutta, and the 
hightest awards at Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
South Africa, Toronto, London and other exhibi- 
tions. We are the only house either in Redditch or 
New York that has a manufactory in the town of 
Murcia, Spain, for.the production of all kinds of 
silk worm gut, for which we received the highest 
award, viz.: a silver medal at the Murcia exhibi- 
tion. 












[TTS ee KEY Ej AND NOT 
JVic WIND ANY WATCH. 


’ by watchmakers. By mail25e. Cirerla~3 
$o L D free. J. 8. Brrncw & Co.. 38 Dey St.. N. ¥ 














express charges. 


Hi. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, game. 
285 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, 0. 





WILLIAM H. GUILDER 
Second in Command. 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


e, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. 
same as an: brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when disc . The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advan which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 


of a heavier ch 
No postal cards. 


Naturalists’ Supply Depot. only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
Goods of all description for 


Taxidermists, Entomologists, Oologists.| HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


not less than one dozen, by 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 





Chubb’s Game Pieces, 2% 


The finest ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 


Natural ‘Dead Game” under glass, and no more 
“Gboulsoumest oe, This work is the most; important publication ever printed on the subject. 


JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 


O. D. subject to approval, 
The subject is a capital one. These animals are the most interesting of all our American 


It takes a deer hunter to write of deer; and he must bring to the work the same enthu- 
siasm that prompts him to carry the rifle day in and day out in pursuit of the game. There 
is no need of Judge Caton’s telling us in the Lega that deer hunting has always been his 
favorite diversion, for the reading of his book shows us that. 

The characteristic of the book is that it is, all the way through, a statement of facts 
which have been learned by the most patient and industrious study of these animals. 
Judge Caton has for many years kept in domestication the American antelope and all of the 
American deer, save the moose and the two species of the caribou. The chapters are 
devoted to the following: The Antelope, Moose, Elk, Woodland Carihon, Heintos: Mule 
— Be oa Black-tailed Deer, Virginia Deer, Barren-ground Reindeer, 

capulco r. 

“The Antelope and Deer of America” is a 1 volume of 426 illustrated with 


more than fifty illustrations (most of them from photographs), bo' in ih. The former 
publishers sold the book for $4.00. 


We have reduced the price from $4 to $2.50. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 


—BY— 


Price, 3.00. 
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b RR Py a s PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. | THE COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
HE Yr n eam boss tees 
o oei Pe CH AIR With Seiety changes 
é ~~ tions. r 
A SPECIALTY. 32808 Library, Invalid 
rel Canfas 
Beane 25 strength, COMFORT, sim- 
W. HUNTINGTON, | £83 5 33 oe svience Ordoraby mail a 
WILTON, CONN., g i : ; i elo ‘abippedd 0. rWilvoa Adjust 
, = +i. Manufactured only 5 able Chair Manufacturin i. 
Makes & ee Loe ange mag Sy sae ls $$ aw COLLENDER co Seodstamporiil.Cirular, G61 Broadway.New York 
HAND Maer should have one of these rods, for Ramee ewe negatives may all be developed on ° . . sera 
hatever preference he may have these are the J The lightest, most eel eal tical of ee ~~ MS: M A 1 t 1 S&S 4. 
wily thoroughly reliable rods, secure against break- | 4 7, ~ i ee CT freee Y St, . 
ony bie of real hard’ usage. With one of ateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 84 and 86 State Street, Chicago. 
gc.e rods a sportsman may venture into the woods | is ieee. Teck of eects tren. 17 G09 South Ninth Street Philadelphia. 
for a season and take no other rod. and be fairly | Fo,ty years established in thie line of business. 367 West Baltimere St., Baltimore { _I will remove my business on the above date from 


ti with it in serviceable condition. 
cure Of aS eel of my own cutting and season- 


ing, they are powerful, oney i tS WALLACE OLD RELIABLE STOVER 


CINTINGTON as above. 


Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded | Newark, N. J., to the old stand, No. 1 Cortlandt st., 
the highest prizes at eve exposition where ex- | New York City (Benedict Building), near Broadway, 
hibited TRIED AND PROVED. with a good steck of Guns, Rifles, Fishing Tackle, 
Table and Pocket Cutlery, and Sporting Goods 























(IMP. lly. 
; . ales pasa GOOD NEWS oo E. G. KOENIG, 
Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. | ..ssare.cts.Sets Orners ieee 10 LADIES! Now at 5 Broad sireet, Newark, N. J 
. — 
Stover Pumping Windmills Greatest inducements ever of— | ——— sss 
Registered. ’ 
for Railroads, Villages, Sub’ — daa — to get up Want ¢ dl. 


and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 





ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China — 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 
- miod Toetset For full paritculars address ond 25, 1680, oe are short of these issues and 
COTA otle would be obliged if any of our readers having one 
TMs Saat 4 i vccty Beenie. |) or all of these numbers that they do not want. will 
a send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 30 Park Row, 


urban 

E somes. Lawns, patstas. Brick aa j 
ng. Irrigating, etc.. as well as. 

Trade 49a ee, Mark. Geared Windmills: of all sizes, for 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 


J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. 


It having come to our notice that some 
eee house, to gain their own unworthy City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 


ends, and te attempt jamage our good name | Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill., U.S. A. 




























having spread reports to the effect that the manu- New York City. jan24,1f 
facturers of a bos “ne. eran MFG OPTICIANS Hail to all Riflemen. 

= thie ck public that such reports are utterl Nulers a *|° The East Boston Schuetzen Corps will hold an WANTED ALIVE. 

false. The same efficient staff of workpeople o> 2 ——s PERFECTED Inter-State Shooting Festival in August next, at its 

employed as heretofore, and we challenge the Om A Xo) = finely equipped range, Oak Island Grove, on the} ll kinds of native birds and animals; also tame 
world to produce & Sem Doak = exce. — | fn Y (oN 0 - Fi | d & M ‘ Atlantic Ocean, six — from Boston, a —— rabbits. Price must be low. CHAS. I. GOODALE, 
of tomer ours, which are to be obtained “from es 1 DA oye, Te wns on beautiful roads. All sister s societies in the US. Taxidermist, 98 Sudbury st., Boston. —_feb28,smo 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. | Ys} a GLASSES, and Canada are invited. Correspondence solicited. tie 


HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO. fT be . : Address 8. WOLFFSOHN, Secretary, 47 Court st., . , OF an 
Signed, F- i i tS Tourists’ & Rifle Range s ee WANTED.-QUANTITY OF SNOWY HERON 


Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish Boston, Mass. ; INS. C 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) te y imme: plumes and skins. H. F. AHRENS, Closter, 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every eee 


Bergen Co., N. J. Box 26. mchi3,3t 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 
eters, Odometers, Barometers, Thermome- 


e————————————— 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cata- 
SPORTSM ENS TENTS logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
. Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 








NL Gee LNB a) 28h 
ROWN WAD <‘rocuestern 


Er ES TES STI Wm 
E WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS LIGHT 
boat builders. Steady work guaranteed the 

whole year. Address POWELL & DOUGLAS, 

Waukegan, Il. mch27,6t 












SL - ie AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
Enet ‘ 
| SBSLIR gy Sect seers THE NICHOLS 


the temperature of the 

body and force of the 2 e 2 

cinuiation oad vive | Mexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 
tone and strength tr Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 


= ene ook ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 
























jul = Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
BI pk — WH. M. LESLIE, Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 
87 Water Street, N.Y. : : 
= = ITTER 7 NOW READY, The Finest Cigarette 
= = ~ : 9 3 
ae ; END FOR First . 
Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Naturalists and oe Paar 4° CLOTH OF GOLD,” (stRraicHT mesh. 


Photographers, also for Camp Meetings. Fanc, 
Tents few families made to order. Awnings of REASO NS WHY This Cigarette is made from the finest and most costiy leaf from that region of Virginia particularly 


A 

kinds for Dwellings, Boats, etc:; also Yacht and | THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND offers | aanted for growing tobacco for Cigarettes. Our long experience in the manufacture of Tobaceo enables 
Boat Sails. Flags and Banners of all kinds made | more advantages to F ee Fruit Growere, Health us tb secure the most suitable kinds and thus present this superior article, with the full assurance ‘THAT 
to —_ All er a ae es ae Soouere, 5 gel ogy mary one ane ITS EQUAL HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED. A higher grade Cigarette cannot be produced. 

figures. DB ‘o trated . . 9 B i. . 
Address S HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Opp. | Md. mch29,2t,eot Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
Wall st. Ferry House. Factory, 39 South st., 
Oor. Old Slip, N. ¥. City, 


FSTERBROO STEEL ES SOOT anes Rifle 
















Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


E ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
rks, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


Buy Allen's Brass-Shell Swage. 


You can swage ashell to its ori size in one 
minute, Price $1. No more tight shells. No more 


ity. F 1 b A. ; 
Le Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 





These rifies are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles, 





DALY Hammerless Gun! tH Sa ara e: 


The Greatest Care is 
taken to get the Finest 
Shooting Possible. 


— ()--— 


Mr. D. T. SEELEY, Brad- 
ford, Pa., says: 

‘Have just received the Daly 
hammerless and given it a ther- 
ough overhauling; it is the 
strongest and best fitted ham- 
merless I have ever seen.” 


W. R. ScHAEFER, Boston, 


Mass., says: 


“You bave a hammerless 
now that will stand all the 
strain that a gun can be put to 
It is the best gun in the mar 





This gun is made under 
the Anson & Deeley pat- 
ents, which, however, have 
been improved upon,so that 
a longer fore-arm to the 
body is used, and larger and 
stronger ings can be applied. 
This, the only defect on the 
A. & D. system, has been 
thus overcome. 

ath Sp ae 

As regards the workman- 
ship, only the finest me- 
chanics are put on the ham- 
merless actions, and the fit- 


ting is of the quality of the 
Diamond Grade of the Daly 





ammer Guns. ‘ i ket.” 
: : No. 120—Fine Damascus Barrels, Finely Engraved and Checkered, Ornamented Rubber Butt, with 
etal Pr ice! Monogram, High Rib, Barrel Check, - - - - - . : - $125 00 
' No. 200—Finest Quality in Every Respect, - . - - - - 250 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING FINE GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


if your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until yon see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8S. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammeriess Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 

ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Manon 27, 1884, 








PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; -» $2.25; GOOLt., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft , $3.00. Nickel plat 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reeis, ssyds , 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents. ; nest? yao Kiffe’s 
Celebrated Hooks -nelled on gut. le gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz. ; tre’ 80 cts. per 
doz. Single Gut Tcout and Black Bass ers, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 ets. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts.; 4 le , 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 léngth, 15 cts,; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, % cts. Trout Pies, 50 cts. per doz.: Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LisT. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman's Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“VTV7ING SHoOoo TIN G” 
Left, and will be sold for §0 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and q' 5 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by majl prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont, 



















PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 
Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 










The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send pest paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Librarv. 


Esist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 








Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... ee a ae eee 
Amateur Trap eee, 0S? TIS. oo iscepsa's 7% | How to Make Photographs, pa. 50.; cloth. ... 
American Angler’s & eer e 5 50 | How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 1 
American Bird Fancier.............0sessesceses 50 | Hand Books on Out-Door Amusements:— 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 2B i 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses. .... 5 00 CBOE on nnis555 vans cnewseseseh eRe ccsveecscs 
American Wild Fowl] Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 ee NN BB asi 6 ci tas asco teense 
American Kennel, Burges...............- esos BOO PRIOR, <<< cw wvcedannscesonecsh dp scseees ocses 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making.. 1 50} How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ ccscseceees 50 | HowI Became a Sportsman............ ...... 2 
Angling. a Book on, Francis..............+.+++ 7 5© | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 
Angling Literature in England................ 1 2% | Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 
Animal Plagues, Fleming ... ... .........-++- 4 80 | Hunting and Hunters of ali Nations, Frost... 1 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 2 50 | Insects injurious te Vegetation................ 6 
I CINE ooo cones. baeskasnsscsadeseseos 25 | Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 1 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 | Keeping One Cow................. ccc cece eeeeee 1 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 8 00 | Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish. .... 2 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 1 00 | McClure’s Stable Guide................. . 0... 1 
Baird’s Birds of North America.............+++ 30 00 | Manual of the Horse..........0... 0. ccc ccccuece 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers... . 125] Manten’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship. ... . 100] Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds. . 1 50 | Mayhew’s Horse Doctor....................... 
Lt ea % | Muyhew’s Horse Management................. 
Bits and Bearing Reins................ 50 | Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ............... 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................. 8 00 | Mountain, Lake and River..................... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 
Govermmoent BRenort.........00s000s-cecvcse see 2 50 


Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c.; Shooting, 
50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; 
Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; 
Fresh and Sak Water Aquarium, 50c; Native 
NE picnccunccucccceh wobpeeetossacense 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 

Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................-+ . 

British Angling Flies...... 

Boat Racing, Brickwood. . 

Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams. 

Camp Life in the Wilderness.... 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. ..... 

Canoe and Camera....... .... .. 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop's. 

CONTI RING «ii onic cx0 aw sns csmninpais'sian 

aoe American Trapper, Gibson. . ; 

ee een rrr 


Notes on Game and Game Shooting 
Notes on Fish and Fishing 
Paddle and Portage 
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Practical Kennel Guide.....................0.5 
= Taxidermy and Home Decoration 

MN naw niwentereccccnos 
Practical Orange Culture... 
Practical Poultry Keeping. 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing...... 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer........ 
Reptiles and Birds...... 
Recreation in Shooting. 
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Cruises in Small Yachts..................0.06+ Riding Recollections, - 

Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. Rifle and Marksmanship, by 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... Rifle Practice, Wingate............... 

Detail Map of St. John River................ : Rod and Gun in California. . 

Dog Breaking, by Holabird................000 Samuel's Birds of New Engian 

Dog Breaking, Butchinson...................6+ 3 Scientific Angler ........ .. 

Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 Setter Dog, the, Laverack 

DE, DS MEE ein comnncspnsane ehniesessascnkaen® 2 Shooting on the Wing..... 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and other OME incu tacusenseaus . 
SUI os oon ote wink <parcoesncacusnscveencss 2 Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock — 

Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ Stable Management, Meyrick. af 

Dogs, Points for Judging.................se00- Stephens’ Lynx Hunting....... eel 

Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth............... Stephens’ Fox Hunting.......... 1 

eee ee eee Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters Lae 

Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 1 Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands..... ei. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 Stonehenge, Encyclopedia.of Rural Sports... 7 

PON SEINE HOOK. ic ocnsnesicsweccccseeeesee 1 Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia....... 3 

TTR oio0vic sens ravedioescnesscseonerboscwice Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 

PEED dn connshisesknennaseneneeaneen 1 Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 

English Kennel C. S. Book, Vol. I.............. 5 RERUN. oo siocies caer eau sew esen rcoet cicero 2 

— a cage f Meteo ory teas each.. : a ee. peiwheas cohpahasacenee Tasucocnnses 2 
very Boy’s Book of Sports an usements uperior Fishing, or the Stri; Bass ui 

Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ P19 Star ninlaa ware ~ See a hpacen's rs esi . 2 

Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Taxihermiatis Mawel... ...6 cocsccccaccccckes 1 
RIED. an spncpaceorntekncsctnucassaceusna sess The Book of the Rabbit..................cccc0. 5 


Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 

ish and Fishing, Manly .................000.% 
Fishing, Bottom or Float................. 2.025 
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Natural History of Birds...................... 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.................... 
| 


Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 ee aaa ere, 1 
Wishtnw Tourist, TIABOCEK. ....0.5.0:.05.0005s000s00500 2 The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 2 
Florida and the Game Water Birds of the The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S............ 2 The Northwest Coast of America.............. 20 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis .................++ 2 O00 SEOOES C10 DOTINIO... 00 sSenccesbsaciceessecs 3 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..................++ 1 The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.................000. 6 00 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches........... 4 The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...............0000- 10 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 SEES ca. Shoah nanier ess ahmabudiasineaacas 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 ED ns = 5 vas + on sink vin 6s-0s qlansiabediaacen 22 00 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches........ Veterinary Dictionary. Going ................. 2-00 
Frache s = Boat BalHng........ccccoccres : ae Freee pe EMO sciscs om soncne 10 00 
sshe an FIND ccc i unsenseeenaeees ness ce’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols, 20 00 
Goldfish and {ts Culture, Mulerté...727272°727. 1 00 | Whist for Beginners..............-.... Sdeded . BO 
Gun, Rod and Saddie...... .... Saskenesnenenes 1 Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 1 Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15.00 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 
sey Coast..... ... Se ee 5 Woods and Lakes of Maine................ ,eeee 8,00 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 
Horseback Riding, Durant...................6. 1 Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
Horse Breaking, Moreton............0....c cece 2 EEN, 5 5 cn ewadaces4sapecesscuasses 250 
EIORDRR GRE THOUS... o.000ccnscnsccees.coseces Youatt and Spooner on the Horse............ - 180 
Horses, Famous American Race............... RS - 230 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... Youatt on Sheep........ 20. seceee ece-evcsces BO 


Horses, Famous, of America............ ..... 1 





DOGSKIN 
LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Ask for MARTIN’S 
** BUSINESS” 
~ FISHLINES. 


HKiaided from the very vest silk. Manufactured 
only by E, J. MARTIN, Rockville, Conn. 


Allen's Nickel-Plated Duck Call. 


The only first-class call on the market. For sale 
- all gun dealers and by F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, 
Ilk- Price $1.00, 











Gor Sale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilhourne’s Game Fishes of- America 


(20 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 


A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
THE LEASE OF A 


Valoable Docking Shore on Chesapeake Bay 


Near Havre de Grace. Five years to run; low rent, 
good shooting. Suitable for a small club. Address 
J. W. C., P. O. Box 2290, Phila., Pa. mch20,2t 


Sea Shore Land. 


A few acres of desirable building land on Cape 
Ann, commanding fine inland and ocean views. 
Good sandy beach and anchorage for yachts of any 
size. Stores and t-office within short distance 
of the property. ill be sold in several parcels or 
in one. For particulars apply to CAMPBELL & 
CABOT, 19 Congress st., Bosten. mch6,4t 


SALMON POOLS. 


For lease this season, two pools on Restigouche 
River. Apply to Lock Box 226, Savannah, —. a 
mché, 














-GAUGE PARKER FOR SALE.—MADE TO 
order; cost $105 at factory; will sell for $80 with 
forty brass shells and loading tools. It has only 
been shot a few times and not a speck on it. It is 
13lbs. 50z. in weight, 32in. barrels, left barrel full 
—. right verre linder. — oe 
n.; drop, > and new patent check 
hook. Ta MES SUTHEREAND, ieee: 
mch?27,1t 





OR SALE.—ONE STEVENS HUNTERS’ PET 
rifle, new, .32 caliber, Win. barrel. One Sharps 
Hammerless, .40 caliber, with moulds, shells, etc. 
Both are fine shooting rifles. Box 78, Fulton, 
Oswego Co., N. Y. i 


}}OR SALE.—SEVEN FINE DEER, VERY GEN- 
tle. Will sell all or part of them. Address W. 
L. BASS, Randolph, Iowa. mch27,1t 








OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR GUN, ONE 
red Irish dog, Al potares. one single rowing 
shell, J. W. TRANTUM, Middletown, Oa “ 
mch27, 





Yu the Stud. 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 


Emperor F'red, 


Champion of England and America, in the stud. 


FEE $35 during season, from March ist to 
September ist, 1884. 
‘KE @650 for pure Laverack bitches. 


E. A. HERZBERG, 1464 Pacific street, Brooklyn. 
jan10,tf 





URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton, 
R.1L. may3,tf 


Hu the Stud. 
IN THE STUD. 


Red Irish Setter Dog Glencho. 


(ELCHO ex NOREEN.) 





IN THE STUD. 


ENGLISH SETTER PRINCE PH@BUS. 


Just imported—Tam O’Shanter—Prue. Black ang 
white ticked. Prince Phoebus is a very powerfy 
and well-built dog, and v clever in tie field 
Weight, 55lbs. Fee $25. Address T. G. DAVEY’ 
London, Ont. , 


KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB, 


In the Stud. 
LIVER AND WHITE POINTER 
Champion Knickerbocker (4.x.2. 19) 


Girl (A.K.R. 697). 
For culars address GEO. L. WILMS; Cor 

Sec’y, 142 Monticello avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 
Fant? 8mo 





CHAMPION BENEDICT. 


This typical field spaniel, pre in blood as he is 
good im looks, and the acknowledged champion, 
never having won a second prize though exhibited 
throughout the country, is in thestud. Fee $15, 
sale. H. W. HUNTINGTON, 77 Division 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. jan24,tf 





Scotland Kennel Collies, 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed IL. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, ee Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion °F Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

—_— for sale from the above stock. 

For further ees and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 





IN THE STUD. 


CHIEFTAIN (K.C.S.B.8,506), Just imported pure 
bred rough coated black and tan champiou Scotch 
collie, by Moss—Meg, winner of over forty first 
prizes in old country; first at Crystal Palace. Man- 
chester, Kendal, Doncaster, etc., etc. Fee $25. Ad- 
dress R. McEWEN, Alloway Lodge, Byron P. 0., 
Ontario. dec27,tf 


In the Stud---Beaufort 


Champion Bow—Beulah. The bect-looking pointer 
living. Fee $50. Address BEAUFORT, West 
Twenty-fourth street, New York City. dec27,tf 








IN THE STUD. 


NEVISON, the acknowledged best mastiff in 
America, winner of 47 first prizes. Fee $50. Also 
for sale. C. H. MASON, West Twenty-fourth 
st., New York. 





No P 2 Zz 
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IN THE STUD. 


REBEL WIND ’EM (Count Wind ’em—Norna) in- 
ported from Llewellin’s kennel and a Derby winner 
in England. Fee $35. Address R. M. BROWN, JR., 
Amherst C. H., Va. mch?7,4t 


IN THE STUD. 


Champion black and tan setter dog FLASH 
(A.K.R.. 958), is well broken and one of the best field 
dogs. in America. Is a powerful, well-built dog, 
weight 80lbs. Willserve a few bitches. Fee . 
Address GEORGE R. REED, Dartmouth, _ 

mch27, 











She Fennel. 
St. Bernard Pups For Sale. 


Rough and smooth, of prize parentage. Also 
English pugs from imported stock. Acdres, with 
stamp, CHEQUASSET KENNELS, Box 94, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. mch27,6t,eot 


OR SALE.—THREE SMOOTH-COATED ST. 

Bernard puppies, 9 wks. old, by Rector, the 
largest St. Bernard living. First prize winner at 
Crystal Palace, London, and many other shows, out 
of Alma II., winner of first prize, New York bench 
show when 10 mos. old. Price $200 each. E. RB. 
HEARN, Passaic, N. J. mch27,1 











R SALE.—BULL-TERRIER BRANDY, WIN- 
ner of special prize, New Haven bench show, 
19 mos. old, kind and well house broken. War: 
ranted dead game. For particulars address 
F. DOLE, 990 Chapel st., New Haven, aes it 
mch27, 





re SALE.—ONE LEMON AND WHITE LLEW- 
ellins-tter dog puppy, 9 mos. old; also five 
Llewellin setter puppies, 2 mos. old, very fine stock. 
Pp furnished | by applying to A. E. SHERMAN, 
Sandy Creex, Oswego Co., N. Y. mch27,16 





OR SALE.—A THOROUGHBRED AND WELL 
broken Irish setter dog, by champion Rory 
O’More and Gay (ex Elcho). Dog is full grown, 
strong and healthy. Can beseen or address WM. 
H. HALL, 564 Jefferson avenue, Elizabeth, NJ. ‘ 
mch27. 


| 


R SALE.—A FINE, FULL-BLOODED ULM 
dog pup, age 9mos., color, black marked 
white; spo on . For further parti 
apply to W. H. G., P.O. Box 500, New Haven, oo 
ch27, 
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